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-APPLETONS’ SCHOOL PHYSICS. 


An entirsly new book by a corgs of distinzaisa2l Scientists and Teachers 
12mo., cloth, 544 pages. Exchange price, 8) cents; introductory price 
$1.20. 

CHAPTERS on Motion, Energy, Force, the properties of Matter, Solids, Liquids, 
Gases, and Mechanics, by Professor Siras W. HotmMan, Massachusetts 





Institute of Technology. 


CHAPTERS on Heat, Light, and Electricity, by Profesor Francis E. NIPHER, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHAPTERS on Sound, by Professor ALFRED M. May#r, Stephens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 





CHAPTERS on Magnetism, and Electrical Apparatus, by Professor Francis B. 
Crocker, Columbia College School of Mines. 





ABLY Epitep by Professor Jonn D. QuackenBos, Columbia College. 





THIS BOOK is adapted in style and material to pupils of fourteen years and 
upward. It has been the aim of the authors to teach not results merely, 
but to show how these results are arrived at and what practical use is made 
of them. No effort has been spared to inspire the learner with enthusiasm 
for the study of Natural Science. Precedence to the practical is the rule 
strictly adhered to throughont the work. Instructive diagrams and care- 
fully drawn illustrations in perspective are introduced wherever they can 

“ prove of assistance in elucidating the text. Minute directions are given for 

the construction of cheap apparatus. Suggestive questions calculated to 
exercise the reasoning faculties of the pupil are inserted at proper intervals 
and problems are appended to each section to test the student’s under- 


standing of the principles previously explained in the text. 


It is a singularly simple, practical, and at the same time authorative text-book on 
all the subjects in Natural Philosophy of which it treats. 


Correspondence with reference to the examination and introduction of this work 





I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School 


Ii. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ii. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Seo’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
ings Medical, Military, and Commercial Sohools 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 9. 
petngt XS elective studies. Seventy Profes- 





an tants. Both sexes admitted. 
tion (except in ot = ag, NE _ gna 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. sa . 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 


Sept. 15. 
Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
4, 6,6and8. For Cg address 
J. W. MONSER, rarian, Columbia, Mo. 


J. S$. BLACKWELL, 
9-33-1y Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 





Courses in Pure and is 
Civil and Pane rag mo Roe ny in Agriculture, 
— ; Y> oie aerials ralogys ~~ pcm A 

20. 8s ‘erence aration 
Dy gE 

ren 
Political Economy History, etc. 


a iet-poterem address Prof, Gzo. J. Brusm, 

j im Oficer. New Haven, Conn. 17-J-6-tf 
MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 to 100 

$5 ‘Tacoma Tavestment Co 


per cent. Test us, 
Tacoms, Wash. 








is cordially invited. Sample copies sent by mail, post paid on receipt 















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


137 Walnut Street. 





ae FOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
: } STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, |878. 
SOLD BY ALA DEALERS. 

FINE WRITING, wee. Bes, 604, and Radics’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Woo. 404, S32, 

end 604. For BROAD WRITIEG, wee. 994, 889, ond Stud Point, 49. For ARTISTIC E88 

em me drewring: «tn sabe brabed Breneyeis SE ace OPA 


Pa GLLOT? € S002, 01 Jeb Sizes, EL 





CENTRAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 
McKenzie, Tenn. J.C. McFall, Manager. 
Recommends good teachers to school officers 

and families, and schools to parents. No 

charge to employers. Registration free. Send 

2 cents for clircalar. 


ESTEY 2 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 


great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ESTEY & CANP, 
Menvfscturers and 
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AS stad 918 Olive 81.,8t. Louis, Mo. 
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Washington University,| THE NEW WEBSTER 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A _ GRAND INVESTMENT 

for the Family, the School, or the Library. 

Revision has heen in ay hom for over 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial Jaborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webater’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster's Dictionary,” ‘ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,” “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc., ete. 

any announcements concerning them are 

very misleading, as the body of cach, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


Thetllinois WatehGompany 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLS. 








Manufacture all grades and 


sizes of 


Every teacher and scholar should carry ajgood 
_ Yeliable timekeeper, 


Illinois Springfield Watches 


Are guaranteed to be the BEST on the market. 

are accurate, durable, reliable, beautiful in 
design and finish. Every movement manufac- 
tured by this company is warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction, Make no mistake, but buy the 


ILLINOIS SPRINGFIELD WATCH, 


a@iT IS THE BEST.-@s 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


The policy of this institution is to make no 
ptomises for Hospital or College tuition, clinics, 
sub-clinics, or any means for study and observa- 
tion, that is not literally and righteously kept. 
Tue THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL COURSE OF LEC- 
TURES will begin September 15, 1891, and continue 
‘nd Clinique, address K. 2. BAILEY, M. D., 
an nique ress ° ep 
Hegistras, 9034 Michigan Ave., Ohicago. 
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NEW MUSIC PALACE, 


453, 455, 457 459, 461 463 


Washi m Street, in the exact trade centre of 
Boston, is the present central establishment of 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


and includes an elegant lange retail store of 70 
feet front, Piano Parlors o at beauty, and 
many halls, warerooms and offices devoted to the 
storing and sale of the 1 stock of music on 
the continent, and of every known, Band Orches- 
tral or other Instrument. 

The Store, from its situation, is accessible to all 
music lovers in eastern Massachusetts, and, by its 
universal system of advertising, mailing of lists 
and catalogues, extensive correspondence, and 
prompt mailing and expremting oods ordered, 
—_e stands at the door of every village 

ome, and is a neighbor to all the scattered farm- 
houses of the whole country. 


Correspond freely for lists, information or 
musical advice. 


or Children : 
Motion Songs (25c., $2.28 doz.) Bordman. 
Golden Boat (50 cts.) Miss Chant. 


Gelkige donge (50 cts.) 90 songs. 200,000 sold. 
Song Collections . 
Song Classics. Vol. 1 ($1) 50 songs. 
Choice Sacred Solos ($1) 34 songs. 
Piano Cellections : 
Popular Piano Collection ($1) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Collection ($1) $6 pieces. 
Mailed post paid on receipt of above prices. 


OLIVER DITSON GO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York City 
WE PA 


FIVE DOLLARS PER 1000 for 
good fresh lists of NamzEs and Ap- 
DRESs, If ney are interested send one 
silver dime at once 
( ~~ G. 


or outfit and printed matter. 
Sg ¥. MALLEOY, Bourbon wford 








THE NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions in West, Northwest and South for men, $800 to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL AGENCY, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Furnishes Schoole witk Teachers without C' , Aids 
Teachers to Secure Positions, Rents and School 
Property, “and Publishes The Monthly. 
Teachers registered Free. 


Wide acquaintance with schools and educators, 
<i experience in the work anda e fol- 


wing superior teachers and an established 
gives us unsurpassed facilities for sug- 
gesting right teacher for the right place. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS, 


The National Economist. 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
lca devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 
One of the Greatest_Educators of 
the Age. 
4@rNO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

its Contributors are the names of some o! 


ited men of the day. 
icles on Railways, by 
u 





ting its Lessons 
and Govern- 
in the lan 
have. 
It is the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 


LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 
it is offered at the extremely 


low price of one Dollar peryear. 
Address, 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 
11-@2-lvr 


State, County 
uperiatendents. 
$2,500; women, $700 


Endorsed b 
and City 


to $1,650. Hundreds of teachers wanted for spring demand. Send stamp 


for blanks. Register before the rush. 


Dr. Geo. L. McCuen, Treas., Boise City, Idaho. 





ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO. 





Are you going? If so, study the 
advan offered by the Vandalia 
and Illinois Cent line. Three 
trains — — Sunday, and two 
trains daily. 8 is the only line 
with a Sunday morning train for 
Chicago. Leave St. Louis, daily, 8:10 
&. m., arrive at Chicago 4:25 p.m., and 
daily at 8:00 p. m., arrive at Chicago 
7:0) a.m. Daily except Sunday at8:40 
am, arrive at Chicago 7:20 p m. 
Rates always as low as the lowest. 
Ticket offices Southwest Cor. Broad- 
wayand Olive Streets and Union 
Depot. 





FAST TIME TO THE SOUTH. 


Your very wants anticipated, Your 
comfort, ease, pleasure aud safety se- 
cured by going South over the Cairo 
Short Line and Illinois Central R. R. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY, 8ST. LOUIS 
¢ TO NEW ORLEANS. 

Lea St. Louis 8:30 p. m., and 
reachip ew Orleans at 8:00 p. m. 
the following day—23 hours and 25 
minutes; or leaving St. Louis 8:30 a. 
m. reaching New Orleans at 8:25 a. m. 
next morning—23 hours and 55 minutes 
en-route. Only onenight on the road. 
Pullman vestibuled sleeping cars and 
through coaches. Ticket office 21 
North Fourth St., and Union Depot. 








DONT SAY That you can’t afford a Handsome and Stylish 





for your school until you have had our samples and 
what kind of school—we keep diplomas in s 

will send a beautiful, high-class linen-stock diploma ready for use for 30 
cents, $3.00 a dozen; genuine parchment, fine quality, for $1 00 each. 


or, if you use any considerable number, we can 


rices. No matter 
that will fit it, and 


make you an elegant 


special design at about the save proportionate cost, Full information 


free; catalogue and s 
All diplomas produ 


delicate and ex 


mens (25 designs to choose from) for 25 cents. 
by lithographic process. Noch 
5,000 cuts in stock for newspaper 
for sale at half what it cost you “* 
pensive originals 
haven’t what you want, we'll make it. Ask for cut catalogue. 


effects. 

catalogue advertising purposes 

ve them, even if you owned the 
which they are made. If we 


Our monthly periodical, The Penman’s Art Journal, is now 


devoting much attention to 
many valuable suggestions 
cents a number, $1 00 a year. 


Positions obtained for teachers of book-k 


ublic school work. Every issue contains 


eminent teachers in that line. Ten 


, penmanship, shorthand 


and commercial branches generally. We placed scores of such teachers 


last year and didn’t charge one 
tg Particulars 


AMES’ BEST PENS. 

AMES’ COPY-SLIPS. 

AMES’ COLLEGE CURBENCY; 

gend stamp for list of all our specialties. 


for the asking. 
Education when you write, and address 


D. T. AMES, 


Penman’s Art Journal, 


commission on salaries, nor do we 
name American Journal of 


202 Broadway, N. Y. 


“session at AMHERST 


Branches taught: 


Training, English Literature and Library 
teachers. Oral or Inductive Method. Supe 
society. 


French, German, Italian, 8 
Early English, Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, 


Improvement combined with recreation. F 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7th to 
August 10th, 1891. 
ish, Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon 
ood Carving, Mathematics, Physical 
Economy. Native french, German and Italian 
rior advantages. Charming location. Cultivated 
or me address the Director, 
Prof. . L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass 


COLLEGE, 





order to 


of these classes. 


Study, can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 
7 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


 PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING GLASSES! 


These Classes are established and maintained in 


carry to 


REGULAR GRADE TEACHERS, 


Wherever located, thoroughly practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The method of instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily recommended by the leading educators and 
the most successful teachers of Drawin 
4 |G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to 


Edueation in 1889, devotes a special section to a description of the works 


throughout the country. Dr. J. 
arliament for the Department of 


Circulars, giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of 





producing 


rice 


Choice Bits o 


~1 operate 
s plicit di 





. pes and Finishin: 


silver, we 
ffaction 





WANTE —A few men of liberal education and 
good address to represent us on valuable 
School Specialties. No canvassing for books, Po- 
sitions ay ane and profitable to right parties. 
This will bear close investigation. For particulars 
call on or address, O. W. CLOSE, 215 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


=e! THE GLEN PHOTOGRAPH[s = = 
ae CAMERA is nota I aniQg H at *) , y x 
. PHOTOGRAPHING E GLEN 
sc , OTOGRAPH 


5) 
- 
ic 
Priced [Meter y vm ti It makes Pict: 2i¢x2 
otograp aratus. makes Pictures 

<al'The Glen Camera is Ba awe 
ox ina beautiful outside box finished in Moroccoette, W 
ary care it willlastus aeeneny of 
inake bundreds of Pho phs 


; ery 
era will Photograph anythingand everything. To operate it is easily 
jiearned. A complete Instruction Book accompanieseach order for] 
THE GLEN CAMERA. O 


="imake a Ruby Lam hey} 

itnre; Developing the Plate; ‘ow to Print the Photograph ; The Toning] 
Bath; Mounting the Photograph 
them ; Miscellaneous Remarks, etc. The Glen Camera is a beautiful gift for a boy orgirl. 1t 
0) will afford amusement and instruction to youngand old. Whatis more (=a 





teed or money re! gen exclusiv 'e 
THE CLEN CAMERA COMPANY, 294 Broadway, New York. 


inches. 
> and 
ith ordin- 
the High Priced Machines and wil! 
of Landscapes, Houses, Groups, 
Landmarks, etc.;infact The Gien Cam, 


CAMERA: 


urable, being made of Stain 


f Scen: oO} 


ful ling will enable any one t« 

e Glen Instruction Book further gives ex 
branches of Photography: How t 
Plate in Camera ; Taking the Pic 


List of Chemicals to be used and how to mix 


‘or alltime to come, the mg 





TEACHERS, COME TO TEXAS. 
For particulars send 2-cent stamp to o/dest 
agency in the State. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
TYLER, - - ° TEXAS § 





ST-—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 

Oopy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connect with the 


connections via St. . Kansas 
a St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 


ies. 
No wm 





- | forrates. 3 


MEMPHIS ROUTE. 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
RAILROAD 


Offers you the most pleasant and desirable route 
Kansas City and all points East, North and West. 
to Memphis and a!! points South. 

At Kansas City, connections are miade at Unio 
Depot with all through trains for Chicago, %- 
Louis and the East; to St. Paul, Denver, San Frat 
cisco, Portland and the West and Northwest. Vis 
this line, entire train with Free Reclining Chal! 
Carand Pullman Buffet Sleeping Car runs throug 
to Memphis, Tenn. Through Reclining Chair Cv 
(Seats Free), Kansas City to Birmingham; Pulim 
Buffet Sleeping Car, Kansas City to New Orica 
There is no other direct route from the West 
Jack ville, P’ la, Nashville, Chattanoogs 
and all Southern Cities. 

This route, via Hoxie, is the short line to Litt 
Rock and Hot Springs; the short and cheap route # 
Fayetteville, Bentonville, Eureka Springs, Fo 
Smith and all points in Arkansas. 
Write for map and time-tables, showim 
through connections. 

Before Faye your ticket call upon tick 

of company, or write to the undersizo 
a for pa” 
URI AND KANs 


jpecial rates and arra: 
ties and their movabies, going South to 
sia givin, Pyrat information relati 
to 
ds of Southwest Missouri. Matlea tree. 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, 
Guw’t Pass. a Tickat AGT: 
| KANSAS GITY, 
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Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 4: Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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MAN always yields to moral great- 
ness. Let us see to it in all our teach- 
ing and training in the schools, that 
this fact is not overlooked. . 





A CHORD of sympathy awakened by 
some tender word touching and rever- 
berating from mind to mind, comes to 
be more than a transient tone—of love 
and awe from some unknown land. 
It regains certainty and continuance 
when it is shared in by our brothers. 
It is celestial, heavenly. Let us have 
more of this. 





SomE of the “ little tin gods” who 
have “rolled out’’ when the ‘‘boodle”’ 
ring master snapped his fingers, or 
performed as ‘‘jumping jacks” when 
Sheldon pulled thestring, are ashamed 
and disgusted at the exhibition they 
have made of themselves. We do not 
blame them, but it is quite time this 
“boodle bubble’ of Sheldon was 
pricked and the ‘‘advertising agent’’ 
remanded to his appropriate sphere. 





And National Educator. 








St. Louis, Mo., April, 9, 1891., 
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WE are more than grateful to the 
host of teachers and educators in all 
these States, who write us suchstrong 
words of commendation by every 
mail for the work this Journal has 
done and is doing to establish, main- 
tain and perfect our educational sys- 
tems. All this co-operation helps us 
to do a thousand fold more than it 
would be possible to do without it. 

We hope it may not only continue 
but be very largely extended. Teachers 
in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Ohio, 
Iowa and Wisconsin order this Jour- 
nal sent from 100 up to 500 copies for 
circulation among the taxpayers and 
patrons of their schoolg, 

‘The teachers in all this work vastly 
multiply their power and influence for 
good. wee 

THIS increase of knowledge means 
all this: 

For this we work, for this we plead, 
for this we value the co-operation and 
sympathy of the four hundred thous- 
and teachers of the United States. 
We care nothing for mere State boun- 
daries. They do not fence in nor tence 
out light or knowledge or love or help 
or power. We confess we have not 
done yet a tithe of what we ought to 
have done in all these states for the 
teachers, for the people. 

We are growing into larger concep- 
tions of this work however—into a 
closer sympathy with these workers, 
intoa higher appreciation of the in- 
estimable value of their services, so 
that we can sylable it plainer, strong- 
er, louder, more intense. This work 
done in all these states by the teachers 
is creative work, flaming work, giving 








the people both light and power. 





IF WE were to publish all the letters | 


which come to us stating how this ar- 
ticle, or that suggestion had been used 
we should have a great society of co- 
workers—a Vital articulation of many 
individuals, in every state in the 
union, gathered into one collective 
individual. In the work and co-oper- 
ation of these friends we find an ever 
extending arena, giving to life its 
highest value. 


ici ipl Ain iri 
Yss, let us have a ‘‘ State Day’’ cel- 
ebration inaugurated in all our schools, 
so that we may learn definitely some- 
thing of the history resources, and des- 
tiny of the commonwealth in which we 
live. Certainly we should all of us get 
some new and enlarged views of our 
school work and of the importance of 
training a proper and adequate citi- 
zenship for such a commonwealth. 





Proressor Arthur M. Comey, in 
the March number of the Educational 
Review, presents statistics showing 
that while for the period 1875-45 the 
claim ‘that the number of students 
in American colleges is falling behind 
the increase in the population of the 
country’? may be true, this fact is 
really due to the “ financial disturb- 
ances of 1870-80. 

On the other hand, for the forty 
years from 1850 to 1890, a period of 
sufficient extent to at least approxi- 
mately eliminate accidental influences, 
there has been an increase of 141 per 
cent. of male students in New Eng- 
land colleges as compared with an 
increase of only 72 per cent. in the 
population of New England. 

Other interesting items are given. 
“In 1850 there were no women in the 
New England colleges. * * * In 
1880-83 women were attending five of 
the colleges. In 1890 that number 
had increased to 358 and six institu- 
tions had opened their doors to co- 
education.’’ 

There has also been an enormous 
increase during the same period in 
the number of students attending 
scientific schools. 

But, excluding both these and the 
858 women attending colleges, it is 
evident, as seen above, that the rate 
of increase in attendauce at the New 
England colleges has more than 
doubled that of the population. 


And yet the proposition of President 
Eliot and others to reduce the time 
necessary to obtain the degree of A, 
B., is based on the assumption that 
the attendance at college is actually 
diminishing as compared with the 
population. / 

Can it be that one of those “ great 
waves of unformed public opinion,’’ 
only too common out West, has rolled 
so far eastward as to actually dash 
its brine into the eyes of those on deck 
at Harvard? 


RIES ED > Eee 
THE triumph of intelligence and 
civilization is, that the great mass 
of society is not wicked—if the ma- 
jority were determined to violate law 
and so become criminals, who would 
have the power to restrain or prevent 
them. Our schools teach, as a first 
and fundamental maxim, obedience 
to law. Our schools by this training 
are the key to social order and the 
progress which gives the people 
power. 


THERE is a growing sympathy and 
an intelligent, earnest desire for co- 
operation on the part of the 400,000 
teachers of the United States that 
promises the best and greatest results 
for themselves and for the people. In 
this unity thereis strength and power. 








THE officers of the Superintendent's 

Department of the N. E. A. elected 
for the coming year are, President, 
State Supt. Henry Sabin, of Iowa; 
Vice-Presidents, Supt. Virgil G. 
Curtis, of New Haven, Conn.; Supt. 
Oscar H. Cooper, of Galveston, Tex.; 
Secretary, Supt, L. W. Day, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. , 





Yes, ‘there is something pathetic 
about the professional isolation of the 
New England school masters’’ as sug- 
gested by The Educational Review. 

They need, as the N. E. A. needs 
something besides and better than a 
“* boodler’”’ advertising agent ! 

The Review says: the situation dis- 
closed “is one of almost hopeless ig- 
norance of the best educational 
thought and practice of the country.”’ 





THIs wonder-working element of 
intelligence, giving the ple more 
power all the time, is to inquired 
after and looked into and dissemin- 
ated by our common schools yet more 





and more, 
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Tue crisis, cure and regeneration of 
the time is to be found in the integri- 
ty, intelligence and patriotism of the 
people, rather more thanin the per 
cent. made in trade and traffic. The 
common schools teach integrity, 
spread intelligence and cultivate pat- 
riotism among the people. 

oes 

No one individual can be a whole 
or complete man alone. He must 
have the sympathy, love and co-oper- 
ation of his fellow man and thus be- 
come a living member of a greater 
whole. Into this vast patrimeny of 
the greater or greatest whole the com- 
mon schools train the children and 
the people. They are worth for this 
vast work a thousand fold more than 
they cost. For this they will be 
planted inall the states, protected, 
and perfected in all the States. 


_ 


THE wise man is wanted, with clear- 
ness of vision, with greatness of soul 
bearing aloft the flaming torch of in- 
telligence and patriotism. Let us in 
our schools cultivate wisdom, integri- 
ty and character rather than per 
cents. Methods of how to live regally 
Christianly rather than methods 
of sharpness and smartness. 


—_ 





INTELLIGENCE, faith, co-operation, 
unity, sympathy—these are rungs in 
the Jacob’s ladder of our life and work 
upon which the angels travel, bring- 
ing glad tidings and unspeakable gifts 
to man. These are more than mere 
per cents, of money value in business, 
they are an imperishable, everlasting 
possession. This is the reward of the 
teacher, of the editor, of the real 
worker in the world. Money is good, 
is necessary, with which to pay bills 
as ® means to an end. 


PERHAPS we ought to publish more 
than we do the letters which come to 
us telling how much we help our 
frignds in certain directions, but where 
should we stop or when? 

Yet we greatly appreciate the-e ex- 
pressions. Thousands giveus strength 
by adopting and acting upon our sug- 
gestions, and telling us of the results. 
There is no reward quite equal to this. 








LOOKING with eyes that can see, 
the teacher can discern what the trend 
of this child is, and whither it is drift- 
ing. How glad then of the help and 
sympathy and knowledge of the par- 
ent. The teacher lives in the life ot 
every pupil as much or more than in 
his own life. What sort of a teacher 
do you employ to train your child? Is 
it a small matter, this destiny of your 
child here, and hereafter ? 





Goopnsss is greatness, rather than 
smartness. Whoso studies to live 
wisely and honestly, is entitled to 
reverence—but whoso studies to be 
only “smart,” miscalculates, and is 
doomed to disappointment in the end. 
Wisdom, integrity, patriotism ; these 
are Vital and eternal. 





WITH the faithful, patient, efficient 
work of these four hundred thousand 
teachers in the public and private 
schools of the United States, we know 
the morning will not failtocome. We 
know that ignorance with its bigotry 
and helplessness will be vanquished. 
We feel the heart beat of a joyous, 
strong sympathy of thousands whose 
hands we have never clasped and into 
whose eyes we have never looked. 

We know them and their work, we 
see the dawning light, we hear the 
footsteps of this phalanx marching to 
victory, ahd—if he will—‘‘he who 
runs may read.”’ 

Ten thousand read now where one 
read a few years ago. Twice ten 
thousand believe now where none 
believed a few years ago. To-day the 
world’s heart beats in sympathy where 
there was only hate a few years ago. 
Our views as to the function, estab- 
lishment, extension and perfection of 
the common school have been adopted 
and have become the settled convic- 
tion of millions of strong, earnest sym- 
pathizers in this great work of creat- 
ing an intelligent, productive Christian 
citizenship in every State between the 
two oceans. 





A GRAND MOVEMENT 


**So full of grace; that it flows over 
On all that need.”’ 





—SHAK. 


ONDERFUL things are doing 
in these days, in all direvtions, 
by way of combination. We are awak- 
ing tonew possibilities and new neces- 
sities of communal life. And oneof the 
hopefulest of all the signs of the times 
is this proposal to make even the 
hitherto so exclusive higher educa- 
tion a truly human fact by making it 
available as a factor in every earnest 
human life. 

New York has seriously taken up 
the movement, especially on the side 
of home study. Philadelphia is or- 
ganizing in the direction of work sim- 
ilar in character to that of the great 
English universities. Shall St. Louis 
and the Southwest be indifferent to 
this new aspect of life in the sense of 
widened opportunities of the higher 
life for all men and women who 
desireit ? 

To be educated—that is the one 
inalienable, all-inclusive right of 
every human being. In its fullest 
significance, education is that divine 
process otherwise known as the com- 
ing of the spirit of truth into the 
world and leading men into all truth, 
Science, whether abstract or concrete, 
whether ‘theoretical’ or practical, 
whether it exists merely as specula- 
tion in the minds of individual men 
or unfolds into the vastly more ade- 
quate forms of consciously regulated 
communal life—the forms, that is, of 
property, the family, the State, the 
church, the school—in any and all 
these forms science, as we are coming 
to better and better understand, is it- 
self an essential, vital aspect of the 
Gospel of Peace in its truest import. 





Such reflections are suggested on 
reading over a number of pamphlets 
received from the Bureau of Educa- 
tion and mainly descriptive of a rela- 
tively new movement having for its 
purpose to put the essential values of 
education, including the full range of 
the higher education, within the 
reach of a vastly increased number 
of men and women. 


Once it was a startling announce- 
ment that ‘‘To the poor the gospel is 
preached.’’ To many of the present 
day it will seem a mere vagary of 
some enthusiast when it is proposed 
that the benefits of university train- 
ing shall be rendered available for all 
alike—for all men and women of every 
walk of life who have a genuine de- 
sire for knowledge. Hitherto the ex- 
ceptionally favored youth of the neigh- 
borhood has packed his trunk and ab- 
sented himself from his home for 
years that he might devote himself to 
his own mental development within 
the walls of the distant university; 
while those remaining at home have 
been inevitably saddened in the con- 
tinued monotony of their existence by 
the more or less distinct consciousness 
that the absent one can never come 
back. He has not merely gone away ; 
he is growing away. He is under- 
going a great change. He is becom- 
ing other, alien to those of his own 
household. Itis grievous, and yet it 
must be. 


Such has been the fatality of the 
world thus far. But now a new era 
dawns. The youth may go away to 
the university. But it will be only to 
bring the university in real truth 
back to his home. And this will be 
the more practicable since the univer- 
sity is no longer toconfine itself within 
the old traditional walls. On the con- 
trary it is to become “itinerant,” to 
display the genuine missionary spirit 
and carry into every village its ‘‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” or rather its 
seventy times seven lamps of that 
finest of ali the fine arts, the art of 
building and beautifying a human 
soul; so that when the exceptional 
youth returns from his long sojourn in 
the distant university he will find 
that those whom he left behind have 
also been undergoing a great change, 
that they too have become other or 
alien to their former selves and that 
hence no alienation exists between him 
and them. Does this sound like mil- 
lennium talk? If +o it will be well to 
remember at the same time, that ‘‘the 
Kingdom of Heaven cometh without 
observation’; and that while too 
many of us have been who'ly intent on 
building up our own poor little 
un-heavenly kingdoms, really great 
things have been set in motion which 
make the true Kingdom seem very 
near us if not yet quite at our very 
doors. 

And now, what we have hinted at 
asa thing proposed and believed in 
as possible, Cambridge and Oxferd in 
England have already for severa 


years been soberly carrying out in 
fact; and this with the most brilliant 
results. So that thousands and tens 
of thousands are already receiving the 
benefits of this new application of the 
old itinerant methods of spreading 
the Gospel of Peace. Formerly itwas 
the love of God that was chiefly pro- 
claimed. To this now is added the 
message of the wisdom ot God; as in 
all institutional life there has from 
the first been undergoing a pro- 
gressive announcement, under what- 
ever fearful disguises, of the will of 
God. 

The love of God, the wisdom, of 
God, the will of God—let these 
but become real in the lives of men 
and the Kingdom of Heaven will 
not only be nigh us, even at our 
very doors, but within us, in the very 
fibre of our souls; and that is 
infinitely better. For the latter is the 
reality to which the former stands in 
the relation of mere symbol. 

St. Louis may justly be proud of 
achievements in her midst in the field 
ot vital, deep-reaching scholarship on 
the part of the few. So much the bet- 
ter, then, is she suited to become a 
center for the intelligent organization 
and conduct of amovement having for 
its purpose the dissemination of vital 
education among the many. 

To our Dante schools and our Homer 
schools, to our select classes in the 
study of history and literature and 
philosophy, there ought to be added 
in a wider, more elaborate, more 
concrete organization, local centers 
where courses of lectures (combined 
with courses of reading) on science, 
physical, economic, political and 
social; on history, on literature, on 
art, on philosophy, would be given 
for the benefit of all men and women 
ofa given neighborhood who desire 
the opportunity of gaining an edu- 
cation hitherto missed, orof extending 
the education already obtained. 

Are we not nearing this as the core 
of all discoveries: That in all the 
world there is nothing truly practical 
save that which aids a human soul to 
become truly educated, to become in 
reality what it is in its typical or ideal 
nature? 


This movement is, besides, far from 
being a mere novelty herein America. 
The readers of this JouRNAL will re 
call the summer school of science es- 
tablished by Agassizmany years ago, 
and also the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy—these on the side of the 
special and severer aspects of univer- 
sity education, They will also recall 
as something familiay and in which 
many of them have taken persons! 
part, the extraordinarily popular 
Chautauqua movement. And witha 
moment’s reflection they cannot but 
recognize in all these movements this 
common factor: a deep undercurrent 
of spiritual activity struggling to give 
itself clear definition. 

This clear definition is now prom: 





ised in the far wider and more thor- 
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oughly organic university extension 
movement. For here all departments 
of knowledge are represented in con- 
scious co-ordination, It is neither ex- 
clusive on the one hand, nor merely 
“popular” on the other. 

And let us note here this essential fact 
—that it is the clear, scientific formu- 
lation of truth that is always popular 
in the outcome—first in that it is spon- 
taneously, even when unconsciously, 
yearned for; and secondly, in that it 
is eagerly accepted so soon as it is 
clearly apprehended. 

To lead inquiry along the funda- 
mental lines of truth, and thus on the 
one hand to save individual minds 
from repeating errors long since shown 
to be such by the painful experience 
of man, and on the other hand to 
bring such minds the sooner into as- 
sured possession of the truth so far as 
they shall be self-guiding, consistent, 
and hence truly free—that is the cen- 
tral purpose of the new movement, 
which yet is as old in essence as the 
universe itself. 

And now, to return to the question 
of actual organization. The natural 
centers for such organization for the 
Southwest would seem to be the 

Washington University of St. Louis, 
and the State University at Columbia; 
while at the same time very valuable 
work looking in this direction has for 
many years past emanated from the 
St. Louis Central High School. 

Of course the first requisite is: that 
all aims shall be merged in the one 
great aim of rendering the higher 
education available to all who have a 
genuine desire for its attainment—the 
desire itself heing certain to be stim- 
ulated into increased vitality by the 
very existence of the conditions ren- 
dering its satisfaction practicable. 

Why could not the forces of the 
Washington University and those of 
the &t. Louis High School be joined in 
one organization for work in and about 
St. Louis, while the State University, 
under what will doubtless be the vig- 
orous direction of President Jesse, 
would take the field as pursuing the 
same great purpose from a somewhat 
different point of view? 

And why should there be any delay 
in the initiation of this movement, so 
urgently needed, and already so 
abundantly proven elsewhere to be 
entirely practicable. 


————_+<ee——___—_ 


If we would awaken the sacred fire 
of faith there must be a sacred 
contagion of love, sympathy and good 
works 

Let thought, conduct and inspire the 
a else, thought is vapid and use- 


Man is here to do work rather than 
to ask questions, for work in the right 
direetion will eventually solve all im- 
portant questions. 

Intelligence and faith enlightens 
and strengthens us for all endeavors 
and endurances. Our schools teach 
both, intelligence and faith, and so 

ve the so ge power and victory, 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s Pedagogical 
Seminary contains an abstract of an 
essay publishhd at Leipzic in 1887, on 
the Educational Reform movement in 
Sweden. From this essay it appears 
that Sweden is nothing if not mod- 
ern. Dropping the “long and tedious 
tale of Greece and Rome,’’ she recog- 
nizes only two problems in the world 
of to-day: 1, to know and use nature; 2, 
the improvement and spread of hu- 
man culture. Italy is least advanced, 
Sweden is ‘‘most modern,’’ Germany 
but halts in the ‘‘middle stage.”’ 

In the “‘most modern” country there 
is a strong tendency to expel ancient 
languages entirely from the gymnasia 
while industrial and female education 
are unexcelled. All thisis the result of 
‘public opinion,’’ which amounts to a 
strong ‘‘popular prejudice” against 
the Greek and Latin languages. It 
would seem that the popular opinion 
of Sweden, respecting the superiority 
of modern to ancient culture has some- 
how failed to note the fact that our 
modern culture is what it is, precisely 
because it has taken up and assimi- 
lated the ancient Greek and Roman 
factors, and that to continue this su- 
periority those factors must be kept 
in perpetual process of assimilation 
by making them integral elements in 
the course of education of each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

The proposal to set these aside, on 
the ground of the superiority of the 
product we have attained through the 
combining of such. factors, suggests 
the question whether we could not 
improve old results in still another 
way. Oxygen and hydrogen were 
very well in their way, but water is 
much better and more modern 
Would it not be well to dispense with 
oxygen and hydrogen hereafter and 
have just water? There is nothing so 
discreditable as to be antiquated. By 
ali means let us be modern—and wat- 
ery. 


THE lightning spark of thought—of 
sympathy generated in one mind and 
expressed—here, even—generates a 
likeness in ten thousand other minds 
and they blaze up together in a glow 
and warmth that stimulates other ten 
thousands to right action. This, then 
becomes an everlasting possession of 
good in the world. For this we work, 
for this we pray—this is our victory. 








INTELLIGENCE and morality in so- 
ciety take on new forms and become a 
living power and growth, expanding 
and enriching the life of all with 
whom we comein contact. In these 
riches, which are eternal, there is 
something more than a mere per cent 
gain. We begin to get not only the 
duty of man to himself, but superad- 
ded to this the duty of man to his 
neighbor, and so the soul reacts and 
evriches other souls so that trade, 
even, (however much it may be pre- 
verted in specific instances) as-well as 





@ know that with faith we can doall 
and dare all, for lite itself has ten 
thousand times been given sar joy- 
fully for the maintenance of faith. 


all commerce is educational, nay ethi- 


constant stimulus to intelligence, and 
a constant occasion for the exercise of 
self-restraint as well as of positive en- 
ergies in pursuance of definite, ration- 
al ends; that, in short, Political Econ- 
omy is to be classed asa moral science. 


a 
ARBOR DAY. 


“*The beauty of the world.” 
< 





—SHAK. 
EpiItTors JOURNAL OF EDUCATION:— 

The season for tree planting and 
Arbor Day is drawing near. Will 
you allow me to offer a few sugges- 
tions in that connection to school offi- 
cers and patrons? 

Arbor Day was instituted for the 
purpose of bringing about the adorn- 
ment of school grounds, causing the 
planting therein of ornamental trees 
and shrubs, not simply as a means of 
beautifying these grounds, but for the 
broader, more enduring. purpose of 
instilling into the minds of the school 
children a love for, and appreciation 
of, the beautiful in nature. How re- 
miss educators have beenin this di- 
rection. It seems not to have occur- 
ed to them that human beings are in 
this world to enjoy it,and that the 
power which brought us here has sur- 
rounded us with means of enjoyment 
innumerable, if our senses are but 
quickened. Should it not be the care 
and duty of those having in charge 
the education of children to do what 
they can to get their pupil to receive 
in largest measure the pleasures that 
have been prepared? True the child 
has pointed out to him the beauties 
in literature and art and may be in- 
structed in music so as tobe able to 
appreciate harmonious sounds from 
musica] instruments, but what of the 
beauty there is in a grand elm or oak, 
a blue sky, a setting sun, the brillian- 
cy and perfume of the wild flower, 
the eloquence of the storm, the music 
of birds and running waters, the har- 
mony thereis in nature? Much of 
all this the child will get naturally if 
left to himself; but under the artifi- 
cial, cramming, text book methods of 
teaching so much in vogue, the child 
has little energy beyond what is nec- 
essary to master the tasks imposed 
from the printed page, and the result 
of this labor not only precludes stud- 
ies frem nature but developes the 
mind away from his paths. 

In Arbor Day we see an indication 
ofa return to nature asa source of 
knowledge and hapiness to the chil- 
dren of earth. Let us make as much 
as possible of the day. Let us callin 
the aid of all the forces at command 
that will contribute to the full fruition 
of what it was intended the day 
should be and do. 

In the State Horticultural Society 
of Missonri, and the county societies 
auxiliary to the State organization, we 
have factors which, if heartily enlisted 
in the cause will beof great assis- 
tance. It will take but little tosecure 
this assistance for the very work of 





cal inits results, seeing that titisa 


Arbor Day is that of the horticultur- 


ist, and he, above all others, is inter- 
ested in its observance The horticul- 
turists have already done good work 
in the ornamentation of school 
grounds. The State Society has un- 
dertaken to lay out and plant the 
grounds of a number of leading edu- 
cational institutions of the State. 
Among ‘these are the State Normal 
schools at Warrensburg and Kirks- 
ville, Kidder Institute, at Kidder, 
Mo., and Drury College, at Spring- 
field, Mo. 


All thatis required to secure the 
assistance of the members of the State 
and local horticultural societies in the 
work is for the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, into whose charge 
the observance of Labor Day is put by 
law, to ask their co-operation, and it 
will be readily and heartily given. 
I would suggest, then, to the Hon. L. 
E. Wolfe, State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, that he confer with L. 
A. Goodman, Secretary of State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Westport, Mo., 
who will, I am certain, gladly enough 
unite with members of the societies, 
state and county, to take an active 
part with school officers, teachers and 
patrons in the exercises of Labor Day. 
These horticulturists are above all, 
capable of advising as to varieties to 
be planted, and methods of handling, 


rand by their knowledge and enthus- 


iasm will contribute largely to the 
success of the day. 
Respectfully, 
LEvi CHUBBUCK. 
Columbia, Mo., March 20, 1891. 
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MISSOURI STATE DAY. 





“Set all hearts with the State.” 
—SHAK, 


We, the teachers in Missouri, ought 
by all means toset apart one day out 
of the school year for the celebration 
of Missouri. 

Let us call it “‘Missouri State” day, 
and on this day call the attention of 
our pupils and the people to the his- 
tory of the State; when it was ad- 
mitted to the Union, sketch briefly the 
lives of men who have played an im- 
portant part in her history and made 
it memorable and famous; draw out 
from the children the resources of the 
State, her commerce; call attention to 
various objects of interest, natural 
wonders as well as artificial ; deseribe 
the State capital, tell about the 
Governor, Mayors, the legislature, 
principal cities, etc. 

Such a plan would do more than 
anything else to create and keep up a 
patriotic spirit in the schools and 
among the people. . 

Missouri was admitted to the Union 
August 10th, 1821. Suppose we take 
the tenth day of some school month 
and have such a celebration. What 
do you say? We shall beglad to hear 
how it strikes pupils, teachers and 
the people. 

CHARLOTTE E. GOODLEITE. 
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WuarT can you do in the shape of 
real work and real help in the com- 
munity. Show the people this. 


Tue solitary and isolated man is 
necessarily a small specimen—only 
half alive, stunted and folded in, he 
must have strength and virtue enough 
not only to do, but to be somebody, 
when measured by the vigorous lite 
of the real man. We must do some- 
thing in the world more than to exist. 








Our opinions and convictions gain in- 
finitely in strength and sureness when 
others adopt and act upon them. So 
there is a value vastly beyond the 
mere per cent. gained in all that we 
do and in ali that is done in the 
schools and for the schools. 





THI8 wondrous and loving commun- 
ion of soul with soul in the work we 
are doing, what is there so valuable, 
so inspiring, so helpful—this knowing 
and knowing and communion. It is 
a high moral act and force in the 


world. 
a Oe 


OVER ONE BILLION. 


Still in motion of raging waste.””—Shak, 

Yes, the appropriations of the recent 
Congress made a grand total of money 
appropriated of $1,009 270,471, withan 
expected deficiency of over $75,000,- 
000, making a total of $1,081,279,491.92, 
& sum exceeding the national debt by 
nearly $300,000,000. 

We were promised some money for 
educational purposes in the platform 
of the Republican party. We were 
promised a reduction of letter postage 
to 1 cent. ; 

Did they fulfill their promises ? 

Let us see what this vast amount ot 
the people’s money was voted for: 


For 
Schools. 


For the Army............ $ 48,810,000 ...0 





‘* Agriculture ...... 4,827,253 ...0 
‘* Diplomatic and Con- 

sular Service... 8,567,740 ...0 
District of Colum- 

DER eisbindceserione 11,872,669 ...0 
* Fortifications..... 8,007,738 ...0 
5 Te so ctsteee esses 23,380,016 ...0 
“ Legislative ...... - 48,084,278 ...0 
‘* Military Academy 637,360 ...0 
$8. SROs sis cbsense 55,677,689 ...0 
© Pensions ............ 233,672,246 ...0 
“ Post office......... - 150,133,920 ...0 
‘“« Rivers& Harbors 25,186,295 ...0 
 Bundry Civil....... 67,247,645 ...0 
‘* Deficiency .......... 76,617,448 ...0 
‘¢ Miscellaneous ..... 27,737,905 ...0 


« Indefinite Appro- 

0 
We stated the fact plainly to th 

400,000 teachers of the United States, 

that, if we did not secure the $77,000,- 


000 for education, for which a majority 
of the United States Senate had voted, 
over and over again, the politicians 
would vote it away for other and par- 
tizan purposes. It has gone “glim- 
mering,’’ or will go, and the people, 
not the politicians pay it. The poli- 
ticians voted itaway. We think it 
would have been well to have secured 
an appropriation of $77,000,000 to help 
educate the illiterate and to establish 
schools. The 400,000 teachers did not 
all unite in this movement, and the 
money—over one billion—has been 
appropriated for other purposes. 





How insignificant and small the 
mere money per cent of business 
comes to be, beside this value we get 
in the soul-culture and character- 
training of our readers and ever wid- 
ening circle of friends. How small 
and narrow state lines come to be in 
this all-embracing sympathy wherein 
our life becomes multiplied by tens 
and tens of thousands. 


or 


‘Something’? Can Be Done, 





* So said, so done, is well.” 
—SHAK,. 


E like that affirmative state- 

ment, and we like the sugges- 

tions too, showing just how this 

“‘something can be done.’’ We find 

it in ‘‘ The Central Christian Advocate’’ 

of late date, in response to an inquiry 
from “Jennie E.N.” 

Jennie like many other ambitious 
girls wants to know if ‘‘something 
can be done” to assist poor girls to 
get an education. Mr.C. W. Swartz 
answers the question fully and defi- 
nitely. We give some of the good 
points made: 

In the first place “Jennie” and 
others will have to disabuse their 
minds of the very common but foolish 
and harmful notion that it is disres- 
pectful for girls to work at anything 
that is necessary to be done. Why 
should it be considered, by sensible 
people, any more improper fora young 
lady to do ‘“house-work”’ tor her 
board than for her brother to feed 
stock, chop wood or make “‘side walk’”’ 
for his? There is no reason in the 
world. And the sooner we all come to 
see that necessary labor of any kind is 
proper in itself, and honorable for all 
who engage in it, the better for all 
concerned. 

Not only is there nothing at all un- 
“graceful” in the much-needed kitchen 
and dining-room work, and which 
furnishes a ‘‘wide-open door’ for en- 
ergetic and ambitious girls to secure 
the much-needed ‘‘bread-and-butter”’ 
during their school-days; but there 
are at least two or three other consid- 
erations which commend this plan to 
their serious attention : 

First: Itinspires self-respect and 
independence. 

Second: There are scores of fami- 
lies in every town of any considerable 
population in which the helpful pres- 
ence of an active school-girl would be 
a welcome benediction, in exchange 
for which board and some clothing 
would be cheerfully furnished. 

Third: The healthful exercise thus 








If Little Babies 


Could Wnite Letters 


\ HAT a host of grateful testimonials the proprietors of the Cuticura 


Remedies would receive. 
in ink. 


How their little hearts would overflow 


They know what they have suffered from itching and burning eczemas 


and other itching, scaly, blotchy, and pimply skin and scalp diseases before 
the Cuticura Remedies were ap- 


plied. 


rifiers, and humor . remedies? 
about the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies invites the confidence of par- 
They are absolutely pure, and may 
They are 
They af- 
ford instant relief in the severest forms of 
agonizing, itching, and burning skin and 


ents. 
be used on the youngest infants, 
agreeable to the most sensitive. 


Parents, are you doing right by 
your little ones to delay a moment longer 
the use of these great skin cures, blood pu- 
Everything 








scalp diseases, and are by far the most economical (because so speedy) of 


all similar remedies. There can be 


great cures than all other skin and blood remedies combined. 


no doubt that they daily perform more 
Mothers, 


nurses, and children are among their warmest friends. 


“ Att asout THE Boop, Skin, Scatp, AND Hair” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so 
Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of Erbe value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere 


Cuticura Remenigs are sold everyw 


Remedies, $1. 


Pimples, Blackheads 


ere. Price, Curicura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuticura Soap, an 
Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Cuticura ReSOLVENT, the 
Prepared by Potrsr DruGc anp Cuemicat Corporation, 


test of Blood Purifiers and Humor 


red, rough, and oily skin and ' nds prevented and cured by that 
9 greatest of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuti- 


cura Soap. For the prevention of facial blemishes, and for giving a brilliancy and freshness to the complex 
ion, Cuticura Soap is jncomparably superior to all other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in deli 


cacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


The only medicated totlet soap. 


and the only preventive of clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blotches, and blackheads. Sale greatc: 


than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 








evenings, is beneficial to the student, 
who, occupied with household du- 
ties and preparation of leseons, would 
not be likely to become ensnared with 
vicious reading and other dissipating 
influences to which so many young 
students yield. 
MORE THAN A THEORY. 

But the practical, inquisitive may 

say: This sounds well enough in 
theory, but have any girl students 
ever ‘“‘worked their way through 
school”’ in the manner indicated ? In- 
deed they have! and probably hun- 
dreds, and possibly thousands to-day 
are occupying places of usefulness and 
profit who would yet be living in ig- 
norance had they not “pitched in’”’— 
to use a common phrase—and helped 
themselves, by doing any kind of work 
that could be found, albeit some 
‘‘over-nice’”’ person may, at the time 
have turned uptheir noses at the 
supposed indiscretion. 
So you see that ‘something can be 
done’’ and something has been done 
to assist a poor girl togetan education, 
wherever and whenever they are 
ready to help themselves.” 


By the use of our “Aids to School 
Discipline’ teachers soon double 
the attendance of pupils. These Aids 
interest p= ils and ents alike, in 
the work done in the school-room— 
they prevent tardiness and ab- 
sence. 

Those who have used them and 
so, thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far their use has more than 
doubled the attendance. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, The J. B. Merwin 
School Supply Oo., 1120 Pine S8t., 





called in requisition, mornings and | St, Louis, M 


» Mo, 





THAT ADVERTISING AGENT. 








“ There are liars and swearers enow 
To beat the honest men and hang them up.” 


NOTHER bubble pricked. Shel- 

don, the ‘‘boodler,’”’ at his old 

tricks again at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing—or, before it—or, behind it. 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen, of The School 
Bulletin, prints this, and calls it a 
‘Soke.”. What is the rest of the 
‘“‘boodlers’”’ report of “the meeting 
worth. 

“The New England Journal of Edu- 
cation, March 5, speaking of the Phila- 
delphia meeting said : 


“The paper of George William Curtis 
was, of course, aclassic ; that by Com- 
missioner Harris was profound ; that 
by James McAlister was artistic in 
arrangement and presentation of ma- 
terial; that by C. W. Bardeen was 
brilliant; but that by Mr. Martin was 
the event of the session.”’ 

It publishes an abstract of this 
“brilliant” speech of ours on its first 
page, and refers toit in the minutes.” 
Now the factis, that speech was never 
made, as we have explained on page 
78. Finding it impossible to say what 
we wanted to, we tried to get out of 
saying anything at all, and when com- 
pelled to take the floor we made a tew 
unimportant remarks on a wholly dif- 
ferent theme. We thank the Journal 
for its undeserved compliment, but we 
cannot resist pointing out the joke it 
plays upon itself.” 

And no one is considered fit to cast a 
vote in the N. E. A. but this ‘“bood- 
ler’’ and prevaricator, 
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We shall send entirely free, postage 
paid for one year, the weekly edition 
of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
or the weekly edition of the New York 
World, fifty-two copies to every new 
subscriber of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, or to any old sub- 
scriber who renews his or her sub- 
scription for another year. Seecoupon 
order on page 9. It is an admitted 
fact that when the teachers of Miss- 
ouri wisely and zealously put more 
than one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies of this Jour- 
NAL into circulation the report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Missouri showed an aver- 
age increase of teachers’ 
wages of 19.62. Of course it was 
not claimed that all this was due to 
the Journal — but that it was an ac- 
tive and prompt and the principal fac- 
tor in securing this desired re- 
sult, no intelligent person will de- 
ny. 

You see you get three or four times 
more reading matter with this com- 
bination than is given by any other 
Educational Journal of the United 
States, and that too of just the kind 
of reading our teachers most need. 





Ir only we have an open, loving 
heart, how much we see which in- 
stantly excites the mind to an endeav- 
or tosee more. A loving heart is the 
beginning of all knowledge. 





INTELLIGENCE is a medicine dispel- 
ling the weakness and disease of igno- 
rance and bigotry. Our teachers 
scatter it everywhere, giving the peo- 
ple prosperity and power. These, 
prosperity and power, are only wait- 
ing for this teacher, for this revealer, 
to come in all the States. Parties do 
not bring either of these; sects do not 
bring these; men pay vast sums for 
both of them—and not enough yet for 
schools and for teachers in any of the 
States. There is improvement all the 
time. It ought to come faster. 





Mors things exist for us, as helpers 
to prosperity and power, than are yet 
discerned by us. Intelligence brings 
the seeing eye, the discerning power 
to the people in all the States. Love 
and sympathy beget co-operation and 
help and victory. This JoURNAL 
stands for, works for, insures all this. 

These increased resources, of course, 
are to bring to us a new wealth of 
sympathy and love and power. This 
intelligence, spread among the peop’e 


by the work done in the common 
schools of the United States, will bring 
new social resources, and uplifts. The 
fertile lands cry, come with improved 
machinery and till me and take my 
wealth—the mines cry the same. The 
coal, stored in the cellarage of the 


earth, pleads to be delivered to the 


“Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts.” 
—SHAKE. 


ENATOR LELANDSTANFORD, 

of California, pricked the bubble 
for Henry M. Field, editor of The New 
York Evagelist and other similar 
errorists of an “over education’’—in 
the interview which Mr. Field pub- 
lishes in his paper of late date. 

Mr Field sought and obtained an 
interview with Senator Stanford last- 
ing over two hours, in which the Sen- 
ator explained his educational plans 
in the Leland Stantord, Jr., Univer- 
sity at Palo Alto and his ‘financial 
scheme” by which the govern- 
ment shall “loan money’ on 
real estate security for two per 
cent. a year. Of this plan we shall 
hope to give extracts from time to 
time that can be used in the reading 
circles of the country. Our 400,000 
teachers ought to be fully conversant 
with all these great movements. 

Dr. Field pays this remarkable 
benefactor the following tribute in 
the introduction to his interview. 
“There is no man in this country bet- 
ter known than 





SENATOR LELAND STANFORD.”’ 
He is a typical American, who be- 
gan life, like most of his countrymen, 
who have distinguished themselves in 
any walk of life, with nothing but his 
own native energy and capacity, by 
which he has steadily climbed to for- 
tune and to fame. He is to-day the 
most popular and the most powerful 
man on the Pacific Coast. After be- 
ing Governor of California, he has 
served for six years in the Senate of 
the United States, and has just been 
re-elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. His public position gives im- 
portance to his views of public policy. 
Elected as a Republican, he goes with 
his party in most things, though he 
keeps his independence, as he showed 
by his course in regard to the Elec- 
tion Bill. And now he carries his in- 
dependence still farther : in propound- 
ing a Financial Scheme, which is all 
his own, and which no party in this 
country would endorse, except the 





a eager gs hearths and 








eaders of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


IMPEBFEOCT EDUCATION. _* * * * * #.  #® # 


Mr. Stanford said: ‘Education is my 
panacea for all political and social 
evils. ”’ 

Mr. Field:—You are right, Gov- 
ernor—education, but not over-educa- 
tion; there is such a thing as over- 
education. For instance in India, 
there is a vast system of National 
Education, established by the Eng- 
lish government, after the mission- 
aries. had set the example. These 
schools and colleges turn out a great 
many well educated natives. But 
when a man is through he will not re- 
turn to the common work he has done 
before. He feels himself above it. 
There is only one thing he can be—an 
employe of the Government. 

Mr. Stanford:—That is 
IMPFRFECT EDUCATION. 
Every one should be taught to 
respect labor, and to support 
himself, and those dependent on 
him. Then, when aman has earned 
food, clothing and shelter for himself 
and family,—if he wants to explore 
the heavens, or the microscopic won- 
ders of nature,—all right; let him do 
it in his leisure moments. I do not 
mean to say that he should not be 
employed as a business man, as an 
Astronomer or a Scientist, but first 
let him take care of his family. To 
my mind, that is the millenium. It 
may come to us on earth. I can see 
steady progress in religious teaching ; 
men are now teaching that the Crea- 
tor is kind and benificent always, 
never cruel, never revengeful. I think 
Calvinism did great harm to human- 
ity. For how, could a man be any- 
thing else but cruel and revengeful 
when he was taught that God con- 
sizned unborn infants to eternal fire ? 

Mr. Field:—There is not so much 
of that lurid preaching of fire and 
brimstone, as there used to be when 
you and I were young. 

Mr. Stanford:—But when a benefi- 
cent all-wise Creator is held up to us, 
one whose greatness we cannot con- 
ceive, we naturally try to grow to the 
standard that such a Being must have 
established for us. Have you seen 
Bishop Newman’s little book ‘The 
Supremacy of Law?” . His idea is 
that punishment is a consequence of 
violated law and in proportion to it. 
If we live as we ought not to live,— 
contrary to moral and religious law— 
punishment follows as a natural con- 
sequence and we must suffer. The 
whole matter is that when the spirit 
has left the body it preserves its 
identity just as it was on earth, car- 
rying with it the consequence of its 
action when in the flesh. Thatis ex- 
act justice. Men cannot be absolutely 
just: two highway robbers are con- 
demned to a similar term of imprison- 
ment, though one may have had a 
starving family and stole to support 
them, while the other did it for the 
mere lust of; gain. 

Mr. Field:—Governor, do you re- 
member Victor Hugo’s book ‘Les 





Miserables,’”’? and how the Bishop 
treated the convict? Whaita beauti- 
ful Christian character ! 

Mr. Stanford :—I believe there are 
men in the church to-day like that 
Bishop. I know an old minister who 
used to ring the bell at the school 
where I was. Heis an old man now 
and superannuated. A Methodist,— 
I believe they do not take care of 
their ministers. Well, I believe he 
in all his life never harbored an ill 
feeling towards a human being. He 
is a man entirely without guile. I 
sent him $500 the other day, for he is 
needy. 

Mr. Field :—Such men as that re- 
deem human nature. They reveal the 
possibilities of religion. 

Mr. Stanford :—The Sisters of Char- 
ity also are saints upon earth. Most 
of them aie absolutely without an 
evil or worldly thought.”’ 


epee —_—___——_- 


Dr. DAvID STARR JORDAN has been 
selected as president of the famous 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, ot 
California, and has accepted the posi- 
tion. The salary of the president is 
$10,000 per year, with residence. Dr. 
Jordan is a native of New York, a 
graduate of Cornell University, and 
for the past seven years has been 
president of Indiana University. Dr. 
Jordan is to go to Palo Alto in June, 
when the work of preparing for the 
opening of the University will begin, 
A full faculty is yet to be selected. 





THE ‘tool’ president Canfield, and 
the boodle boss, Sheldon, of Boston, 
have been so mercenarily calculative 
in connection with the ‘boodle” 
which Sheldon brags of “ squeezing” 
out of the teachers of the United 
States—that they have missed—their 
calculations altogether. Themselves 
and their ‘‘ boodle”’ calculations have 
both become odious. 


IOWA. 











** We must follow the leaders,” 
—SHAK. 

NDER the vigorous, careful and 

grand leadership of Hon. Henry 

Sabin as State Superintendent of Pub- 

lie Instruction, the schools of Iowa 

are not only a growing power among 

the people, but by the vigorous work 

done by the more than twenty-thous- 

and teachers, the schools are con- 

stantly growing in favor with the peo. 
ple, 

There is intelligence, harmony and 
enthusiasm among the rank and file 
also, in sustaining and carrying out 
the policy outlined by State Superin- 
tendent Sabin. Another important 
fact, insuring the success of the school 
system in this great State, is that the 
people do not ask or expect the teach- 
ers to make “brick without straw,”’ 
or in other words do not ask teachers 
to work without ‘‘tools to work with 
in the school room,’’ 

Mrs. Elma W. Dallas, one of the 
leading teachers of Cass county, says: 

Yes, we shall want maps, globe:, 
black-boards, charts, books of refer- 
ence, and a year’s subscription to some 
good literary or scientific publication, 
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daily talks to the pupils. 

A carpenter would not attempt to 
build a house without tools. No 
farmer or mechanic, in this age of 
progress, expects to make a success 
of his bnsiness without making use of 
all the new inventions which science 
has brought to his aid. 

Why, then, do you expect a teacher 
to work without proper tools? 

We hope to be able to present some 
notices of those who are doing this 
effective and permanent work in 
training the children for the high du- 
ties of American Christian citizenship. 

Ex-State Supt., Hon. J. W. Akers, 
sends us a notice he made of 


SS 
— 


——: 


yet Wi 





FRANK E, PLUMMER. 


Principal of the Des Moines High 
School—one of the 


ILLINOIS BOYS, 


born near Peoria in 1858. He taught 
for several years in the district and 
graded schools, improving his time in 
constant ‘study until his talents and 
ability attracted attention outside ot 
the State and he was invited to the 
superintendency of the schools of Ne- 
vada, Iowa. This position he held for 
three years, and was elected for the 
fourth, when he was tendered the po- 
sition of Principal of the Des Moines 
High School at an advance in salary. 
This latter offer was accepted, as it 
presented a wider field for the exer- 
cise of his expanding powers. He 
has served faithfully and well as 
Principal of this High School during 
the past five years, and is now cnter- 
ing upon his sixth year in this widely 
and favorably known school. He has 
refused several excellent and tempting 
offers, preferring to remain in Iowa 
and to be identified with her educa- 
tional interests and growth. 

Mr Plummer feels a natural, and we 
may add, a pardonable pride in the 
statement frequently made, that more 
pupils have graduated from the pub- 
lic schools under his instruction dur- 
ing the past eight years than have 
graduated from schools under the 
charge of any other one man in the 
Northwest. 

It is admitted that he is perhaps the 
foremost of the young educational 
leaders in the West to day. He is gen- 
eral manager and sole proprietor of 
“The National League of State Teach- 
ers’ Bureaus,” with central office at 
Des Moines, Iowa. This Leagne con- 


territory in the union. These state 
Bureaus are co-operative in providing 
teachers for positions and positions 
for teachers. Operating an office in 
each state in the union directs atten- 
tion to this active and rising young 
man, and also affords him an excellent 
opportunity to learn of the educational 
status of each state. The great pa- 
tronage which this extensive business 
gives to him is simply wonderrul. As 
@ skillful manager of a canvass for a 
position, Mr. Plummer has no super- 
ior,, and his constant practice and 
study along this line is making him 
stronger still. His success here lies 
in his singularly accurate knowledge of 
schools and teachers. The League is 
the only Bureau of the srt in exist- 
ence, and is the most efficient organi- 
zation for the placement of teachers 
in the United States. This makes 
of Mr. Plummer the Prince of Bureau 
Managers. 

Mr. Plummer is also associate editor 
and proprietor of the Iowa School 
Journal, a journal devoted to the 
educational interests of Iowa. His 
fresh and original editorials and good 
judgment in deciding on the literary 
matter for the paper brought the per- 
iodical into public notice and favor at 
once. 

His career, while it does not extend 
over many years, is a noted instance 
of success won by energy, persistency, 
and hard work. It illustrates what a 
man can do who thoughtfully and 
systematically sets about to labor for 
the good of others and for the build- 
ing of his profession. 





STaTE Supt. fFabin, of Iowa, has 
this to say of the effect of prohibition: 
“There never was a time in the his- 
tory of Iowa, when our institutions of 
learning were as full of earnest, ener- 
getic young men and women as they 
are to-day. Our denominational col- 
leges, our private schools and our 
state institutions, without exception, 
report an increased number of stu- 
dents. This could hardly be trueif 
values were depressed and people 
leaving the state to escape the ‘blight 
of prohibition.’ Prohibition has not 
only emptied our jails, but it has also 
filled our colleges and schools and 
peanains prosperity to all our educa- 
tional interests.’’ 


IOWA ARBOR DAY. 


Supt. Henry Sabin has appointed 
Friday, April 24, as the day to be cel- 
ebrated as arbor day by Iowa schools. 
A manual of exercises suited for a pro- 
—— in connection with tree-planting 

in course of preparation at the 
department of public instruction. 


A LECTURE COURSE 


“Which carries them through 
The most fond and unmoved opinlons. 
—SHAK. 


Supt. Larrabee, of Creston, has 
planned, and has successfully carried 
out, a very interesting and _ in- 
structive lecture course under the 
auspices of his large High school. His 
plan has been to give free admission 
to all High school pupils, teachers in 
the city schools, school officers, clergy 
and press, sell tickets to others at only 
25 cents for each lecture, and yet fur- 
nish first class talent. Tt was thought 

















sists of a Bureau in each state and 


by nearly every one that this was a 
hazardous venture and could never 
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‘* The need I have of thee thine own goodness hath made.” 


IF there is one thing, thatthe 400,000 
teachers of the United States need, in 
their work as teachers, more than 
another, it is to get into contact and 
sympathy with the world outside and 
out of sight of the school room. 

They spend five days in the week in 
this close atmosphere, dealing with 
past facts, as recorded in the text- 
books, 

The world with its interests drives 
on and grows. The teachers need to 
come in contact with the living out- 
side and out of sight world constant- 
ly and keep in touch with its vigor- 
ous, progressive life in order to do the 
best work. 


Look over the propositions made in 
our subscription coupon order on this 
page. We will send you, entirely free, 
avy Weekly State Paper mentioned, in 
the United States, post paid, fifty-two 
copies, and THE AMERICAN JOTRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, one year for $1.50, or 
the weekly New York World, fifty- 


ENTIRELY FREE. 


—SHAK. 

two copies, entirely free, one year, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION fur $1.50, thus giving to every 
teacher of the United States for $1.50, 
three or four times as much reading 
matter as is furnished by any other 
Journal of Education, published. 

That is, we will give you an insight 
into what the world is doing to-day, 
and every day, at the great literary 
and commercial centres, in these pa- 
pers, with a copy of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, so that all 


can re-enforce themselves with the 
best life and the brightest and best 
ideas developed, by the very ablest 
writers, just the information the teach- 
ers need to re-enforce the dead facts 
and past utterances in the text-books. 

Tea hers can take the JOURNAL 
and some friends the other paper, if 
they want to make such a combina- 
tion, and thus have the reading, and 
influence, and cu'ture of both papers 
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succeed, but the result has surpassed 
Prof. Larrabee’s most sanguine hopes. 
Large audiences have greeted every 
lecture, and the course has been a de- 
cided success in every particular, and 
has been of great benefit {o the public 
and to the High school pupils partic- 
ularly. Lectures weregiven by Lieut. 
S-‘hwatka, subject, Arctic Explora- 
tions; Rev. J. F. Nugent, subject, 
Philosophy of Civilization; Vv. 
Joseph T. Duryea, subject, The In- 
stincts and Intelligence of Animals; 
Bishop John ;P. Newam and others. 
This could be done and should be done 
in all the larger towns and cities. 
The people are hungry for something 





better and something beside partisan 
politics. 


Tutt’s Pils 


CURE CONSTIPATION. 


To enjoy health one should have reg- 
ular evacuations ev twenty four 
hours. The eviis, mental and 
physical, resulting 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION 


aremany and serious. For the cure 
of this trouble, Tutt’s Liver 
Pills have guined a popul erity unpar- 
alleled. Elegantly sugar coated. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


E take great pleasure in pre- 
senting the speech on Univer- 

sity Extension, delivered at Princeton, 
N. J., before the Association of College 





E. N. ANDREWS, Chicago.....+.. 


Presidents by Hon. W. T. Harris of 


J. B. MERWIN cocccerecccseecesess } Raitors Washington, D. C., Bureau of Educa- 





In this intelligence, begotten and 


tion. 
‘University extension means, as I 


spread by our system of common|take it, that the management of the 


schools, there already lies for him who 
can use it a new revelation of power— 
it waits for recognition, but it will 
come when the people search for it in 


higher education of the country should 
control and direct all the education of 
the country, they being the persons 


love and sympathy for the common who have charge of education in its 
good more than for selfinterest. There|™°St complete form. Higher educa- 
is more than a per vent. side to all this| tion is the blossom, as it were, of our 
work and all this effort—an enrich-|entire system and its directors should 
ment of soul, a flowing out of right-|be expected to understand the corre- 
eous, manly character—of power for |jation of the different parts of educa- 
good 





tion and, of all men, should know what 


‘ 
Wuy should we falter? Rather | called by Mr. Bain ‘the educational 


why with this unity of purpose should values’ of the various studies. Only 
we not be ten thousand-fold stronger |*ose who do know thie can lead in 


to do, to help and to bear burdens. 


&@ proper manner the education of the 


Light has come into the world, more|people. I beg leave to say that in my 
light is coming to such as love light.|opinion it is high time that the uni- 
With heroic joy, with tender sympa-|versities of the country should take up 


thy for each and for all whatsoever 
our band findeth to do, let us do it 


with our might. 





One of the striking features of Dr.|so important. 


this idea of university extension and 
act upon it. I do not think there bas 
ever before been a time when this was 
For twenty or thirty 


Harris’ recent work published by 8.| years the univursity has been progres- 
C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, on the Hege-|sively withdrawing itself from contact 


lian Logic is its compactness. It is a 16) with the people. 


It began when the 


mo volume of but little more than 400)college raised its standard so that 
pages, yet it states adequately and|more work was required in the pre- 
completely the method of thought.|paration for entrance, a year’s more 
That is, it traces the organic relation| work and in some cases two years’ 
of the fundamental categories of|work being rendered necessary. The 
thought in sufficient detail to enable| college by this withdrew itself from 
the student to possess himself of the| the close contact that it once held 
clue by which alone the organic rela-| with the people’s school, and a new 
tion of things can besuccessfully com-|class of schools have developed—the 
prehended. Once master this book| high school and the academy—which 
and all other books must prove easily|form a layer separating the colleges 
manageable. Thatis the test of ade-| from the common sohools of the coun- 


quacy and completeness in a philo-|try. 


sophical treatise. 


This separation went on gradu- 
ally during the first half of this cen- 


This compactness with clearness as|turyand more rapidly since. Formerly 
characterizing Dr. Harris’ book has/| the people felt that the common school 
in it,a world of significance to-people| was quite near the college—two years’ 
ambitious to distinguish themselves| work after the district school would 
as writers. If one is to do any worthy | fit one for entrance. Twenty or thirty 
work possessing the characteristic of| years ago an effort was made to raise 
permanency, he must first give him-| the standard of admission so that our 


self time to mature. 


Only when his|college course might be substantially 


thought is full grown and perfectly|on a level with that of the English 
formed in his own mind can he give it| universities. To-day we may say that 
perfect expression. And when he can| the average of our gradustes are quite 
do this he will be at once delighted | as well educated as the graduates of 
and amazed to see how terse and crisp,|Cambridge or Oxford, and this is the 
to see to what fine quality his thought) result that has been accomplished by 


has developed. 


this movement to raise the standard 


Dr. Harris has given himself full|of admission. But this movement has 
thirty years to make perfect his pos-|separated the college from the com- 
session of the method of thought. If|mon schools of the country and devel- 
he had undertaken the representation | oped into more prominence the pre- 
of that method twenty, or even ten, | paratory school as a sundering wedge. 
years ago, judging from his own very | The disadvantage of this arrangement 


interesting statement, the represen-|is apparent. 


tation 


The preparatory school 


would doubtless have been| has a narrow special province and in- 


much more extended and far less|stead of stimulating the common 
clear than it is as he has given it to|school it reacts against it by seeking 
us. As it is the quality, the intensive|to supplant it altogether, so far as 
quantity, is something very admirable. |concerns the elementary instruction 





of the classes who are to obtain a 
higher education. Its tendency is to 
secure its pupils before they have fin- 
ished their primary work and retain 
them until prepared for college. Th 

common school, therefore, has been 
thrust out by this process and its 
managers have been made, in some 
cases, to feel that they were educating 
only the castes notintended for higher 
education. Mr. Carnegie can publish 
a book discussing the position of the 
graduates in the world of bus ness. 
He suggests that the value of a college 
education is a problematical affair in 
the practical world. With the grow- 
ing of the function of popular instruc- 
tion through the newspapers and 
magazines there has developed the 
peculiar being— the self-educated man 
so called—who is often very superficial 
and very fragmentary in his knowl- 
edge. He is apt to distrust whatever 
has real educational value. He knows 
little of the significance of historic 
evolution and does not believe in dis- 
ciplinary studies. Doubtless if a man 
gets to be educated at all he must be 
self-educated, for self intellectual 
learning comes only of self activity. 
It is the man who explores, without 
guidance from those who have already 
mastered human learning, that goes 
astray in his studies and develops into 
a Philistine. 


In this recent epoch of isolation of 
higher education, Philistinism has 
come more and more to the front in 
the management of public affairs. The 
college faculties have not had their 
due weight in forming public opinion, 
large though their influence must be 
under any and all conditions. The 
educators of the daily newspapers and 
magazines have been more potent than 
the directors of colleges. We know 
this is unsafe. The institutions for 
higher education should stand in close 
relation to all that is below them. 
And in an age of perpetual schooling 
through the public press and the 
library the moment is opportune for 
the college to take in hand the work 
of extending its influence by those 
agencies which are collectively called 
‘‘university extension.”” The college 
has always insisted on a :ounded 
courre of disciplinary studies that first 
acquaint the pupil, as it were, with the 
geography of the provinces of human 
learning, so that he may not lose out 
of the view the whole by reazon of the 
attractiveness of some special part. 
This general survey is essential in all 
cases in order to understand the co- 
relation or mutual dependance of 
studies and without this knowledge 
no specialization is safe. 

Formerly our colleges confined their 
work almost exclusively to this dieci- 
plinary course. But with theaddition 
of two years’ work to the requirements 
for admission to college, it has become 
possible to close the disciplinary 
course with the first two years and 
devote the last two to the work of 
specialization. Specialization is the 
work of the university proper. It 
employs the method of investigation 
by the aid of such instrumentalities a¢ 
the library and the labratory. The 
student learns to make use of his 





cial aptitudes. 

The narrow lines of theology, medi- 
cine and law that existed in tue uni- 
versity as the only specialties, and 
which were pursued only by those 
intending to enter one of the three 
professions, are by the new spirit of 
specialization broadened out so that 
the university work now covers the 
entire intellectual production of the 
people. The students who are pursu- 
ing special lines of investigation, can 
be utilized by the colleges to work di- 
rectly on the masses. The investiga- 
tions undertaken by the university 
professors, through their classes, into 
local history, into modes of living, 
amount of productions, distribution of 
profits, re-adjustment of vocations, 
demand and supply of intellectual 
food, wants and aspirations, popular 
social fallacies—investigations into 
questions like these undertaken by 
students of the junior and senior 
classes, as well as by post-graduates, 
will furnish the accurate data needed 
for all kinds of organized movements 
for the elevation of the people. 
The former tendency of the college 
course exclusively disciplinary in its 
character was to neglect and discour- 
age special aptitudes and insist on the 
students’ all-sided culture—the culti- 
vation of his weak and rudimental 
powers, and the neglect of his native 
endowments of strength. But with 
the predominance of the university 
spirit the teachers even in our prepar- 
atory schools are coming to take notice 
of the special aptitudes and in-born 


talents and to nourish these with ten- 
der care, althongh they insist on a 
thorough mastery of the lines of cul- 
ture study. 

We can foresee the time when the 
uviversities will have an inventory of 
the capacities and accomplishments 
of youth and adults in the out- 
side community and will direct and 
control a vast educational process 
among the people couducted not only 
along the lines of science and litera. 
ture, but in special fields of art and 
practice as well as in conduct of life. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 





“Expend your time with us a while.” 
—SHAK, 


ROF. W. H. H. BEADLE, Presi- 

dent of the State Normal School 
at Modium, in South Dakota, in an ad- 
dress before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation said that it is ‘the purpose 
of the normal school to advance and 
improve the common schools, which 
are seriously suffering from a lack of 
trained teachers.”” Unless the com- 
mon schools are improved a}l advanced 
schools must suffer. 

The work of the normal school 
should be extended and hundreds 
brought for a time into their classes 
where only scores now are. Soallad- 
vanced and all common schools are 
directly interested in promoting the 
work of the normals. It is the coad- 


jutor of all, the point of common in- 
terest. They reflect their gains more 
directly upon the common schools and 
more quickly. They are the center of 
interest in the educational advance- 
ment we now demand and expect of 
our State. The legislature can in no 
way more appropriately advance the 





learning and to discover his own spe- 
‘ 


common schools than by promoting 
and ularizing the benefits of the 
no! schools, 
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LOUISIANA is to have a Chautauqua. 
At the last annual meeting of the 
State Educational Association a com- 
mittee was selected to institute this 
enterprise. The committee has made 
rapid. progress, and so far the sub- 
scriptions raised amount to $1,800. 
The site selected is Griffin Springs, a 
delightful location near the town of 
Ruston, in the midst of a region of 
great educational activity. Contracts 
have been signed for the erection of a 
$8,000 tabernacle. The grounds have 
been cleared and private enterprise 
will beautify them with a number of 
neat cottages. Texas, Arkansas and 
Mississippi have been invited to co- 


operate with Louisiana in the success- | 


ful promotion of this Southwest Chau- 
tauqua. 


A meeting of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Lousiana State Educa- 
tional Association was held in the of- 
fice of the State Superintendent of 
Education, Baton Rouge, on Saturday, 
March 7th. There were present: 
Col. J. W. Nicholson, President of the 
State University, chairman, Prof. H. 
E. Chambers of the Central High 
School of New Orleans, Prof. G. J. 
Ramsey, Principal Selliman Collegi- 
ate Institute, Clinton, Hon. Warren 
Easton, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, New Orleans and Hon. T. J. 
Buckner, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Baton Rouge. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting of the Agso- 
ciation at Ruston, June 24, 25 and 26, 
a date that will conflict with neither 
the meeting of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association at Chattanooga nor 
that of the National Association at 
Toronto. A programme was formu- 
lated and among thore from abroad 
who have been invited and whose 
presence is anticipated are Rev. Dr. 
A. G. Haygood, of Alabama and Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmadge, of New York 
The next meeting bids fair to be one 
of the most noteworthy gatherings 
ever held in the State. 

a Se 

UNDER the business management of 
Col. T. Sambola Jones, of Baton 
Rouge, there will be issued about May 
Ist, the first number of the Louisiana 
Educator, the editorial management 
of which will be in the hands of Hon. 
W. H. Jack, State Superintendent of 
Education; Hon. Jos. A. Breaux, 
Judge of the Supreme Court (late State 
Supt.); Hon. Warren Easton, Super- 
intendent of the New Orleans Public 
Schools; Mrs. Mattie H. Williams, of 
the Shreveport Seminary ; Mrs, T. 8. 
Sligh; of the Ruston College; Judge 
A. A. Gunby, of Monroe ; Prof. Thos. 
D. Boyd, President State Normal 





The following specialists in their 
respective departments have been se- 
cured : 

Superior education, Col. J. W. Nich- 
olson,. President State University ; 
Secondary education, Prot. H. E. 
Chambers, New Orleans Central High 
School; Primary education, Prof. A. 
L. Smith, training teacher in the State 
Normal School of Louisiana; Jndus- 
trial education, Dr. W. C. Stubbs, 
Professor of Agriculture in the Louis- 
iana State University; Normal de- 
partment, President Thos. D. Boyd, of 
the State Normal School, Natche- 
toches. 

The leading educators of the State 
have signified their determination to 
make this new journalistic venture a 
success. 


OO 


ILLINOIS. 


“Order ove each thing view; 


In his office, he he did distinctly his function.” 


—SHAK. 
PROF. J. F. ARNOLD, 


to the demands of the time, or, better, 
leads off in the march of progress. 
In a late communication, he says: 


been built and furnished with ap- 
proved modern appliances. Diction- 
aries, black-boards and charts, and 


school buildings, and much has been 


people are taking great interest in their 
schools and feel in them a justifiable 
pride.” 

These tools to work with in the 
school room give us improved meth- 
ods and we are enabled to secure 
teachers of better qualifications. 

The Reading Circle of the county is 
in good condition and is a most excel- 
lent adjunct to the teacher, 

The schools have been completely 
graded. The Illinois course of study 
is now used in all the schools of the 
county, and meets with universal 
commendation 

The county superintendent can do 
much towards inducing school officers 
to furnish schools with proper school 
furniture and equipments. There is 
generally amongst directors a lauda- 
ble ambition to place the schools in 
their charge in an advanced position. 





School, Natchetoches, 


They are not willing to be outdone by 





the efficient County Superintendent of 
Jasper County, Dlinois, keeps himself 
and his teachers an‘! schools fully up 


‘Several new school houses have 


other apparatus and school furniture 
have been supplied to most of the re 


done to beautify the grounds. The 
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others. It is in the power of the coun- 
ty superintendent to aid them greatly 
by conferripg with and advising them 
as to the best appliances in furniture 
and apparatus. 

It is in the power of the superin- 
tendent to assist greatly in the taste- 
ful decoration of school buildings and 
grounds, by advising the teachers and 
assisting them in the work. The 
former should have in addition to the 
useful maps and indispensable black- 
boards such pictures and mottoes as 
will be useful in pleasing the eye and 
enforcing a lesson. The grounds 
should be handsomely enclosed and 


the pupils should be given each year an 
ARBOR DAY, 
in which, under the direction of the 


teachers, trees should be set out, and 
afterward to be cared for by the chil- 
drep, who would thus acquire virtual 
ownership of the trees and become 
correspondingly attached to them. 

The superintendent should encour- 
age teachers in thus ornamenting 
school buildings and premises. He 
might aleoask reports from his tt ach- 
ers of such work and take pains to 
make honorable mention of those who 
have done specially well in this de- 
partment. 

We ecarcely know when tostop with 
these excellent and kindly suggee- 
tions. Such a helpful, suggestive 
school officer is invaluable to any 
county or state in the union. 





About the first and last thing you 
see in this issueis the plain, full, at- 
tractiveadvertisemen ts of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Book Company’ and when you 
read them carefully you will find them 
” be valuable and ‘interesting read- 

ng. 





From great victories already won 
for the common school system itis a 
matter of course that we can win yet 
greater ones in the future, as we have 


also in the partially educated pupils 
communit’es andin the better schoo 
rooms and more extensive and practi- 
cal apparatus furnished us, in the 
way of black-boards, maps, globes 
and other tools to work with in the 
school. 


$3,000. 


It is evident that Brother Merwin 
of the St. Louis School Journal is not 
over fond of Bro. Sheldon. He has 
called him pretty hard names lately, 
names which are hardly applicable to 
the successful advertising agent of the 
Journal of Education. 

Brother Sheldon, to be sure, is fond 
of titles. His approbativeness is large 
and he may take delight in reeing his 
name adorned with Hon’s and LL. 
D’s; but this same trait makes him 








greater resources in ourselves, and, | 


a most excellent presiding officer. He 
is not very much renowned in educa- 
tional circles here East, but seems to 
have made himself somewhat famous 
among our Western brethren. By 
generous advertising and by tempting 
the railroads to do his bidding, he has 
been more instrumental than apy 
other man, perhaps, in giving to the 
National Educational Association a 
considerable surplus. To be. sure, an 
educational association ought not to 
be engaged in mere money getting. 
But to heap money together seems to 
have been the fashion the past few 
years and perhaps our great National 
| Association ought not to be blamed 
\for being drawn into the current. 
Neither ought Brother Sheldon be 
censured for desiring to increase his 
present salary by an annnal income 
from this educational fund for services 
rendered. Brother Sheldon wishes to 
be permanent secretary, we are told, 
at an annual salary of $3,000. Brother 
Merwin does not like this, neither do 
we; but we should not think of cali- 
ing Brother Sheldon hard names in 
consequer ce. 

We have before in these columns 
| given our opivion of the policy of the 
‘National Association appropriating 
_ annually $3,000 of its treasury for some 
‘one who has the knack of rallying 
| people to a barbecue or a picnic. It is 
| not a legitimate business for an edu- 
cational association to be engaged in. 
| If the National Association has any 


| money to spend, it should be spent in 
jsuch a way as to build up the weak 
| places in our educational fields. There 
|are plenty of thorns to be removed, 
‘and the opportunities are many to 


plant seeds that shall grow up and 








j blossom as the rose.—Popular Edu- 


cator, Boston, Mass. 


EE 

The Popular Educator, Boston, 
Mass.,,"says :— 

“That Bro. Sheldon is not very much 
renowned in educational circles here 
East, but seems to have made himself 
somewhat famous among our Western 
brethren.”’ 

We rather think ‘‘our Western 
brethren,”’ someof them at least, have 
taken and etated ‘Bro. Sheldon’s”’ 
measure as follows : — 

“This Boston, boss boodler, Sheldon, 
this intellectual pigmy, this {moral 
dwarf, who seems tall be cause he ha~ 
perched himself on the shoulders of 
the N. E. A. is conspicuous stall, even 
there—as a dwarf— but the simplicity 
which admits or beget« admiration 
for such a dwarf, degenerates at one 
into folly.” 








| 
| 
| 
i 
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MISSISSIPPI. 





“ These promises are fair.’ 
—SHAK, 


The teachers of Mississippi seem to 
be alive to the needs of the state in 
regard to the necessity of a training 
school to prepare those who wish to 
teach. They ask that a school of 
pedagogy be established in the State 
University for the reason that this 
move will place the teachers in accord 
with the University, will insure their 
cordial support of its interests, and 
will speedily prepare our young men 
to take the best places in our public 
school system. 

Within the past two years Water 
Valley, Grenada, Sardis, Jackeon. 
Crystal Springs, Hazlehurst, Macon, 
West Poivt and Okolona—ten of the 
best educational towns in the state— 
have employed principals at salaries 
ranging from $850 to $1,500 per year. 
Not a single Mississippian was select- 
ed. These towns wanted profession- 
ally trained men—the state could not 
furnish them. 

Steps should be taken to unite these 
high schools in active sympathy and 
co-operation with the University, and 
nothing will contribute so largely to 
this end as a chair of pedagogy at 
thatinstitution. Our young men leave 
the University every year and enter 
professions in which they cannot after 
ten years earn salaries larger than 
these towns would pay them almost 
at the beginning, if they were trained 
in the science of teaching. 

These salaries are nearly equal to 
those paid in colleges, and many of 
our most talented young men would 
enter the profession of teaching if they 
could obtain the training to enable 
them to compete with those who have 
been educated in normal schools. 

There are not less than two hundred 
of these secondary schools in the 
state, in which the salaries range 
from $800 to $2,000 perannum. The 
young men of the state thould be pre- 
pared to fill these desirable positions. 





Hon. J. R. Preston, State Supt. 
Public Education in Mississippi, says, 
in regard to County Superintendents, 
that, ‘ If there is one thing above all 
others needed by our country schools, 
it is competent supervision. The state 
must have an agent to see that her 
school revenues are expended to the 
best advantage, and that her children 
are properly instruc‘ed. 

‘Towns and cities recognize the value 
of supervision, and the excellence of 
their schools is directly due to the in- 
telligent oversight of capable superin- 
tendenis. 





‘Every factory, machine shop, mill, 
mercantile establishment, even the 
squad of hands on a farm, has a super- 
vising eye over it, and yet a system of 
county schools is supposed to be capa- 
ble of running itself.” 





Tuis teacher, the real teacher, no 
matter how humble or lowly, or how 
far away, alone and lenesome, shines 
with a direct and far-reaching radi- 
ance. His work and his words of in- 
spiration, sympathy and love are to 
abide in the life and heart of his 
pupil, and are to reach and to create 
thinkers, light bringers—born and 
unborn. Yes these teachers are in 
reality and by virtue of what they do 
in all these Statas—the rulers of the 
world! 


A CORDIAL WELCOME. 





“*Bear welcome in your eye 
Your hand, your tongue.” 
—SHAK. 

R, GEO. W. PARKER, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of 
the St. Louis and Cairo Short Line R. 
R Co., invited a large number of the 
leading citizens, merchants and manu- 
facturers from Kentucky and Tennes- 
see to visit St. Louis as the guests of 
this and connecting lines reaching on 
into St. Louis. Of course the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, alive to the mu- 
tual interests involved, tok the best 
kind of care of the guests when they 
reached the city—culminating in a 
grand banquet at the Lindell H tel. 
Gerome Hill, Esq., presided, and 
welcomed the guests in a ~ splendid 
speech, to which there were numerous 

and appropriate responses. 

Hon. James H. Goldman, of 


KENTUCKY, 


said he was glad to be on the soil of 
of the great State of Missouri. We 
are indebted to the railroads, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘for this trip, and I want to 
state for my people that we have 
never seen a city that has so many 
natural advantages as the emporium 
of the Mississippi Valley—St. Louis. 
The railroads now have opened a new 
+70 rg to the world through St. 
uis. 


Hon. F. W. Hawkins, in speaking 
for 
TENNESSEE 


said: ‘It takes a bolder man than I 
am to respond for Tenn-ssee. We 
have turned our backs to the past 
Our people to-day have rerognized 
the great power of labor. Flaming 
forges will greet your eye, spindles 
and machinery sing the new song of 
industry. Tennesse is a grand State ; 
its mountains contain hidden treas- 
ure, now being developed by capital 
and Jabor. here a few years ago 
there were waste places, cities are 
springing up. The capital of St. 
Louis and Tennessee have joined 
hands in the march of progress. We 
are indebted to St. Louis for millions 
of capital. Our forests are disappear- 
ing before the woodman’s ax. As 
they disappear our school houses are 
rising on every side, and we boast 
one of the gances universities in the 
Union That State is open to you, 
gentlemen, and I hope that our busi- 
ness relations may become larger aud 
more satisfactory. 

‘Commerce, the Great Enemy of 
Sectionalism,” was responded to by 
J. T. Kent, of Louisville. He said 
the merchants of St. Louis in this new 
territory that has been opened to 
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them ought to keep and to largely in- 
crease its trade. 


We stand with outstretched arms 
to welcome the people of all sections 
to the resources of the New South. 
Let me say that to me the fires of the 
forges have a holy meaning in that I 
see in them bonfires that celebrate a 
united feeling of North to South. 
Commerce is the bow of promise, 
everlasting pointing to a future full of 
hope. I love to tell of this feeling, be- 
cause it tells of contact with men of 
broader impulses. We become broader 
and grander Americans through edu- 
cation and commerce. 

Mr. Kent, in conclusion, paid a 
glowing tribute to the memory of the 
late Henry W. ae the great 
pacificator of sectional ifferences. 


THE NEW RAILROAD. 


‘‘The Paducah, Tennessee and Ala- 
bama Railroad’’ was remembered hy 
A. V. Rann, ot Paris, Tenn. ‘‘We 
must mix business and pleasure with 
sentiment,’’ said Mr. Rann, ‘‘and as 
you of St. Louis are interested in this 


jewel of a road as much as we of 


Kentucky and Tennessee, I congratu- 
late you that St. Louis capital has fur- 
nished this direct tributary uniting 
us with the city whichis destined to 
be the metropolis of the Southwest. 


SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS 


was the next theme treated by Jacob 
Furth, of St. Louis. “If any proof 
were needed that there is sentiment 
in business this gathering to-night is 
ample evidence of it,’? the speaker 
said: “I claim, asa merchant of St. 
Lruis, thatsentimentis always shown 
in business by our citizens. The dol- 
laris not the only sentiment that 
actuates them. The new St. Louis 
welcomes the new Sonth. There is 
more in business than the mere dol- 
lar; it is a grand promoter of civiliza- 
tion, and the business man carries en- 
lightenment with his correspondence 
and his products on everyhand. Mr 
Furth emphasised this essential 
point; that each party to these trans- 
actions is at once buyer and seller. He 
further established the facts which 
ought to be obvious to all that ex- 
change depends upon mutual confi- 
dences; that trade is, in its essential 
nature, a rational process, however 
much it may be perverted in specific 
instances: that all commerce is edu- 
cational, nay ethical in its results, 
seeing that it is a constant stimulus 
to intelligence and a constant occasion 
for the exercise of self-restraint as 
well as of positive energies in pursu- 
ance of definite, rationalends; that, in 
short, commerce—the interchanging 
of all products of mind as well as<f 
material—in fact that “ Political 
Ecoromy ”’ is to be classed as a moral 
science, cementing the bonds of friend 
ship among the people and that our 
railroads are the most potent factors 
in this good work. 


The concluding speech of the even- 
ing was an eloquent tribute by Mr. 
Tully, of Paducah, who expressed 
gratification at the cordiality and rich- 





ness of St. Louis’ entertainment of 
the Southern visitors, and the rail- 
road, through whose generosity thw 
occasion was made possible. 

His remarks concluded what was 
indeed a “feast of reason and a flow 
of soul’’ that will extend and cement 
the bonds of friendship and commerce 
between St. Louis and all the South. 
Great credit is due the Managers of 
the ‘‘ Cairo Short Line’’ for their suc- 
cessful efforts in opening up this new 
territory and introducing this large 
number of the pushing, energetic, in- 
telligent builders of their new euter- 
prises and a new civilization. 





AN ENLARGEMENT. 





**Be great in act as you have been in Rot” 
AK. 


While the critics East are looking up 
the original of the word “pedagog”’ 
the managing committee of the Bt. 
Louis Manual Training School, com- 
posed of Edwin Harrison, Henry W. 
Eliot, Samuel Cupples, Wm. D. Huse, 
Henry C. Haarstick, E. C. Simmons 
and Director Charles M. Woodward, 
have issued an appeal for co-operation 
in-materially enlarging the present 
school, to give another thousand 
young nien an “‘all round education.” 

More than a thousand young men 
have tested the school since it was or- 
ganized and hundreds ot would-be 
students have been turned away tur 
lack of room. It is proposed to en- 
large the present capacity of the 
school to 500. The plan is to put up a 
new four-story building adjoining the 
present school, which is to contain 
eight large shops, dressing rooms, 
offices, store rooms and engine room. 
The tools and shop appliances now in 
use are to be transferred to the new 
tuilding, and the present shops will 
be converted into class, recitation and 
drawing rooms. The general curric- 
ulum of theschoolis to undergo no 
change. At present there are over 
sixty free scholarships, the ownership 
of the property being vested in Wash- 
ington University. It is decided to 
raise the money in time to equip the 
new and enlarged building to beready 
for the next fall term, and the mana- 
gers also suggest that those who pre- 
fer should found scholarships. This 


manual training school has already 
demonstrated both, its great useful- 
ness, and its power. 
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ALL that was true and worthy in 
the past is here a part of our patri- 
mony as teacbers—as a part of our 
equipment for our work, and what we 
do, in truth, in sympathy, in love, 
for our friends and pupils will never 
be lost. It is all additive, all accumu- 
lative. 

It is to be incarnated in newer and 
better forms and fairer revelations. 
This living sum-total of all the past is 
for us, and to enrich us for our greater 
work, and to give the people more 
power. 





THE READING CIRCLES. 





“Older in practice, abler than yourself, 
To make conditions,” 
—SHAK. 


OULD it not be a good plan to 

add somewhat to the ‘‘Read- 

ing Circle course,’’ so as to embrace 

some of the more practical and im- 

portant questions of the day discussed 
in the magazines. 

Suppose for instance, such an article 
as we find in the February number of 
The Forum, by Prof. Rodney Welch, 
on the 

FARMER AND THE POSTAL SYSTEM 
should be taken up. Why should not 
such a statement be read, commented 
upon, and a remedy devised? 

Prof. Welch truly says, that ‘‘the 
tural districts have not shared with 
towns the recent great improvements 
in the postal service. In the country 
the postal facilities are hardly any 
better than they were a century ago. 
There are no money order post-offices, 
except in large commercial or manu- 
facturing towns, and no free collec- 
tion or distribution of mail matter. 

If a farmer wishes to mail a letter 
he must go to the post-office, perhaps 
ten miles away, to do it. No good 
reason can be assigned why money 
orders should not be iesued and cash- 
ed at every post-office in the country. 
As to the free collection and free de- 
livery of postal matter, the people in 
the rural district are as much entitled 
to it as town people are, although the 
service could not from the nature of 
things be performed so often in a 
sparsely settled region as a thickly- 
populated one. 

The general intelligence of any class 
largely depends on the facilities for 
learning what is going on inthe world. 
Favorivg one class gives it a special 
advantage, which in time will pro- 
duce marked results. Depriving 
country people of the postal facilities 
that are enjoyed by those who live in 
large towns, tends to lower their intel- 
lectual standing and to keep it below 
that of those who live in thecities. In 
nearly all European countries the pos- 
tal facilities are as good in the rural 


districts as in the large towns. In 


the advantage of the parcel post and 
of postal savings banks. They are 
not slighted because they cultivate 
farms and vineyards, or raise cattle, 
sheep, and fowls.”’ 

These are pertinent and timely in- 
quiries. They ovght to be asked and 
answered in every school district in 
the United States. How soon and 
how cheerfuly the taxpayers would 
co-operate with the teachers, if our 


in these practical matters. 
Every school house should be an 


more intelligence and more power. 
Co i 

In all real and genuine work man 

joins himself with man, soul acts 

and reacts on soul and a mystic, sym- 


visible, active, victorious. 


eternal riches of the sou). 


crihes. 





to the front as the controlling influ 


peasant garb. 


preparing the way for an industrial 
servitude stil! narrower on the part 
of his descendants. What hitherto 
has been styled a “‘liberal’’ education 
isin truth a liberalizing—a truly lib- 
erating process. It is the process by 
which a man comes to know himself 


to be “‘modern.”’ 


but rather to deform. 





teachers would organize and lead off 


The real gist of the educational ‘‘re-| ¢ties over the country.’ 
form’? movement in Sweden lies in 
the fact that the peasantry have come 


ence. The successful minister of state 
conceals his knowledge of Latin and | for the realization of the true ideal of 
more or less ostentatiously wears the| the home and the school? This move- 


morality. Reading either, one forgets 


several of them country people have'about ‘wealth’? and ‘power’ and 


thinks only of the way in which he 
may £0 control his own thought and 
life that he need never be ashamed 
were all the world to know each 
thing he thinks or does. 

But that was in ancient times 
Doubtless it is different now. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 





“ Like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes.” 
—SHAK. 


R. B.G. NORTHROP, who has 
given much time and attention 


organization to help the people to/to this subject, has just written  val- 


uable article or tract, full of the best 
and most practical suggestions as to 
how to “‘ organize’’ a society for vil- 
lage improvement. 

Dr. Northrop says: ‘‘In hundreds 


pathetic union is established, so that of cases, public spirit first awakened 
what one thinks and speaks becomes 
The mere 
money per cent, gained, sinks into in-| 4 merican Institute of Instruction, at 
significance beside these imperishable, | one of the largest gathering of educa- 
“Thieves | tors ever held in New England, lately 
do not break through and’steal”’ these| passed a resolution ‘inviting the co- 


in village improvement has led to bet- 
ter schools and school-houses. Ip 
view of such manifest results, the 


operation of teachers of America in 
organizing village improvement soci- 
If the 400,000 
teachers of America should impress 
this sentiment upon the 10,000,000 
youths under their care, as they could 
without any diversion from other les- 
sons, who can estimate their influence 


ment has been greatly aided by the 


That the peasant should have| press, daily, weekly, and monthly; by 
attained to active participation in the| pamphlets and books, lectures and 
State is a matter of congratulation. |8¢™mons ; for clergymen have been the 
That in his influence upon the State foremost advocates of the cardinal 
the peasant should be totally igno- 
rant of the historical conditions lead- 
ing up to his own present widened 
life is matter of deep regret. For by|as follows: 
blindly breaking down the education- 
al media by which his own class has/that his article on ‘ Village Improve- 
gradually emerged out of servitude in-|ment’ is likely to be printed in cheap 


idea, that the home is the moral level 
which is to lift up humanity.” 

D. C. Gilman, president of John 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, writes 


‘““Mr. Northrop has informed me 


relative freedom, he is unwittingly |Pp®mphlet form for general circulation. 
Ifa word from me will in any way 
promote its distribution and perusal, 
you are quite at liberty to say that I 
should Jike to have his pamphlet sent 
to every village and school district in 
the United States.” 





in his own essential nature, and thus 
to knowin what true freedom consists. 

Germany, too, stung by the sense of 
her own slow pace—halting in the 
‘‘middle stage’’—is awakening to the 
“needs of the hour.” The young,|D.C., Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, repre- 
ambitious Emperor vies with the|senting the National Woman’s Chris- 
Swedish peasant in his determination | tian Temperance Union, said: 


One cannot but recall how the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius emulated the 
slave Epictetus in another way—that/on the floor of the beer brewers con- 
is,in the way of finding fittest ex-|gréss, scorned by conventions of po- 
pression to the noblest sentiments of ' litival parties, mistepresented by the 


EFFECTIVE WORK. 





‘* Strong reasons make strong actions,” 
—SHAK. 


N an address before the Woman’s 
National Council at Washington, 


“No 


It would seem that|association represented has touched 
he too is far from being aware of the/so many springs of praise and blame, 
organic process of history—far from |0f love and hate, and become equally 
being aware of the fact that to break distinguished for the friends it has 
away from the process is not to reform won and the enemies it has made. 


Proof of the effective work of the mis- 
sion undertaken lfes easy to find on 
the very surface of things. Cursed at 
the bar of the legalized saloon, hissed 








Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 











“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. S. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 4 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: ‘‘ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, O., 
certifies: ‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

‘For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 


Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 





all-powerful press, denied its ultimate 
place in the halls of legislation, 
sneered at in of fashion 
where the wine glass tempts to de- 
stroy ; criticised by conservative pul- 
pits, and unwelcome often even in the 
Christian Church it has been left to 
this orgavi’ation of ballotiess women 
to arouse all classes of opposers and 
find for themselves the ‘Hate of Hate.’ 
Then on the other hand, blessed by 
the fevered lips of the drunkard ready 
to perish ; sought by the wandering 
feet of the boy or girl who went astray; 
hallowed by loving thought at thou- 
sands of firesides; baptized with ho) 
tea’s by the others whose battles it 
wages; perfumed oY. the stainlers 
prayers of the little children; in- 
dorsed by the expressed principles of 
organ Christianity; sustained by 
the highest and freshest authorities 
in the scientific world; praised by 
lips grown careful through statesman- 
like speech ; believed in by the best, 
trusted by the most needy, it has been 
granted them also to find the ‘Love 
of Love.’ ”’ 


Tue Easter public: tions ot L. Prang 
& Co., Boston, have a well earned 
standing as the first of their class. 
Their catalogue of Easter cards, Easter 
satin art prints, Easter art novelties, 
Easter art books and Easter bookleis, 
offers a variety of handsome Easter 
gifts that will satisfy every taste, and 
they come within the reach of those 
who cannot afford expensive pur- 
chases, The line of Easter booklets is 
new, and contains very beautiful 
artistic designs. 
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STATE COMMITTEES. 


“Bat yet a union in position.” PR: 


Hon. Wa. T. HAgpzis, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued a very carefully 
worded, conservative circular to the 
educators of the country, favoring for 
reasons clearly set forth—a single 
building for the display of all the 
educational exhibits, domestic and 
foreign. Dr. Harris says : 


‘‘ At Philadelphia in 1876 not only 
the foreign exhibits were separated 
and scattered, but the exhibits of the 
several § ates were isolated from one 
another Theeffect of the educational 
exhibit at Philadelphia consequently 
was very much weakened. Butat the 
Cotton Centennial at New Orleans. 
the educational exhibits ot the United 
States and of foreign nations with a 
few exceptions were brought together 
in the gallery of the Government 
building. Those who inspected it 
pronounce it the best exhibit hitherto 
made of education Uundoubtedly it 
derived half of its advantage from the 
fact that it was disposed and arranged 
under one supervision and the whole 
of its material brought together in 
one place. 

With a view to secure unity of action 
on the part of those who havein hand 
the management of education in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in the effort 
to induce the directors of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition to provide a 
single building sufficient in capacity 
for the required purposes, it is pro- 

that there be organized in each 
tate, as soon as possible, a committee 
with authority to take in charge all 
matters pertaining to educational ex- 
hibits. Such a committee may be pro- 
vided for by the legislature or ap- 
pointed by the Governor, or in the 
event that neither of these arrange- 
ments is practicable, said committee 
may be organized by election from 
local committees formed in cities and 
towns and in the educational in- 
stitutions of the State, In whatever 
manner appointed, the committee 
shou!d be oroughly representative 
of all classes of schools and ednca- 
tional institutions, whether public, 
private, or denominational, and it 
should include State, county, and city 
superintendents, the officers of private 
schools and academies, pre: idents of 
colleges and universities, directors of 
institutions for the defective classes, 
etc. As soon as the State committees 
are ready to act, it is pro to or- 
ganize a joint effort tosecure the grant 
of 8 necessary for the single 
exhibit.” 


AN OPEN MIND. 


“Whose mind and mine,” I know, in that are one. 
—SHAK. 


Prof. E. J. Vest, of Miller, South 
Dakota, says in The Dakota Educator: 
“The only means by which we can get 








all life has to give us, is to keep an|- 


open mind. There is much truth in 
the aphorism, ‘“‘A little knowledge, is 
a dangerous thing.’”’ One of the first 
things to learn is to know how to 
know. The key to this secret is to 
keep an open mind, looking upon the 
world of mind and the world of matter 
as the vast store house from which we 
must draw the treasures of knowledge 
—a mind that is ready to learn from 
the child as from the philosopher, 
from the day laborer as from the mil. 
lionaire, from the Jew as from the 
Gentile. What a beautiful sight is 
presented when we see old gray-haired 
men pursuing with eagerness the in- 
tricate windings of learning—a Glad- 
stone, an Emerson, an Errickson, a 
Bancroft, a Justice Miller, an Edison! 


For one who is supposed to teach truth 
in all ite breadth and purity to close 
his mind to trath regardless of its 
source, is to take a position which 
will defeat the very cause which he 
professes to sustain. 





Suppose this teacher should draw 
aside the veil for you and show you 
the trend and destiny of your child. 
Is it a toy-box or a temple you prefer ? 
Is it a man or a thief? Is your teach- 
er wise or otherwise. These things 
every parent should look into. 

KANSAS, 
“And breed a kind of question in our cause.” 
e 4 Shak, 
HE Lawrence Weekly Journal 
propounds a few important, perti- 
nent and helpful questions as follows: 

Parents, do you see to it that your 
children are at school promptly on 
time? 

Can a single day of time lost, ever 
be regained ? 

Are you not doing your child an 
incalculable injury by keeping him 
out of school to do a piece of work that 
might possibly be accomplished in 
some other way ? 

Have you been in school during ses- 
sion to see by personal observation 
what your child is being taught? 

Mr. Patron, would you permit a 
trainer, however great his skill, to 
train one of your blooded colts for 
three, five or eight months on a farm 
within two miles of your home, de- 
pending wholly on the neighbors and 
children for your knowledge of the 
trainer’s werk ? 

Can the training of your animal’s 
muscular strength be compared to the 
training of your child’s mind ? 

Mr. Member of the School Board, 
have you ever visited the school? 

Do you know by observation the 
condition of the school house, out- 
buildings, grounds and apparatus? 

Are you sure the black board does 
not need repairs? 

Does not the teacher who has the 
care and training of children from 
twenty different homes, need your 
sympathy and help? 

Teachers, do you use each day the 
apparatus which the district has fur- 
nished you, in the way of maps, globes, 
black-boards and charts? 

Have you a recitation and study 
program upon the dlack-board, where 
not only the pupils, but visitors and 
school officers may see the order of 
study and recitation ? 

Have you decorated your school 
room ? 

If not, why not? 

Will you attend the next teachers’ 
meeting and help to strengthen the 
bond of sympathy that must exist be- 
tween the teachers before much good 
can be accomplished ? 

The pupils and the people, too, need 
more education, and a more intelligent 
and non-partisan interest in all these 
great questions of public improve- 
ment. : 

If the funds are not sufficient to run 
the schools nine months during the 
year, so as to give all a chance to at- 
tend school and to insure a minimum 
salary of $50 per month, then let them 
petition for this. If we do not spend 











the money which belongs to the peo- 





ple, for schools, the politicians will 
spend it for merely partisan purposes. 
Intelligence and the power which it 
gives the people is of vastly more im- 
portance than the triumph of any 
party organization. The Alliance has 
already done a great work in this 
direction in Kansas. 





Maps, charts, globes and a few well 
selected reference books are of inesti- 
mable value toaschool. Fiity dollars 
judiciously expended in apparatus and 
books will make a four months school 


equal to one of five months without 
one. 


i \ + Se 
AN EDUCATOR. 


**We shall, the effect, of this good lesson keep.” 
? HAK. 


HAT most excellent and helpfu) 
periodical, The Publisher's 
Weekly, in speaking of the local book- 
sellers, has this good word to say of 
them. We commend it cordially to 
the teachers and the older pupils and 
to the better class of people in all these 
thriving town and cities in the West 
and South-west: 

‘* The retail bookseller is an educator 
and a blessing to any community in 
which he may be placed. 

‘‘In smaller localities this is espe- 
cially so, for in all matters pertaining 
to the intellectual development of his 
neighbors he wields an influence not 
to be underrated. 

‘How many a mind has he not 
started on its career, that has finally 
achieved the highest honors; and to 
how many has he not shown a light, 
in the shape of some great work of the 
past, that has suddenly illumined the 
soul of its auditor, and filled him with 
thedesire of emulation! These points, 
we fancy, are rarely thought of. Yet 
we state most emphatically that a 
leaven of good is worked into the mass 
of humanity by the retail bookseller, 
for which he gets little or no credit. 

‘*‘ Weecall to mind numberless cases, 
and will venture the assertion that 
there is no retail bookseller who is a 
professional one—by this we mean to 
distinguish him from those who sell 
books as merchandise by size and 
quantity, together with produce and 
novelties—who has not had the ex- 
perience, in the daily and weekly con- 
tact with his customers, of leading 
them away f:om pernicious and friv- 
olous literature to books of a more 
solid and enduring character. 

‘*The young men or women begin- 
ning to gathér about them afew books 
consult the bookseller, and rely upon 
him for guidance in selection. Take 
the older reader. How often is the 
course of his reading not changed to 
his advantage by the suggestion of 
his bookseller ! 

“‘ He aids in the formation of the li- 
brary, public and private. It may 
almost be said he even takes the illit- 
erate, and makes of them intelligent 
and aspiring citizens. 

“These tacts are indisputable, and 
show most clearly that the retail book- 








seller is entitled to rank among the 








NEW BOOKS OF 
UNUSUAL VALUE 


Recently Published by 


S.C.GRIGGS & GO. 


CIVILIZATION: An Historical 
. Review of Its Elements. 


By CHARLES MORRIS, author of the ** Aryan Race: 
Its Origin and Its Achievements.’’ vols., 12 
mo, over 1,000 pages. price $4.00. 

**A whole historical library bearing Yor the 
elements of civilization is condensed into this work 
and bi | oe bn Me > to enable =e 
who lack time or op ruse separa 
works on the woverst to ics here Preated to —_ 
general conception of what man has thought an 
done in long march down the ages. more 
valuable and interesting work than this has not been 
given to the world during the past year.—Boston 
Home Journal. 


HINDU LITERATURE: or, the 
Ancient Books of India. 


By ELIZABETH A. REED, Member of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Great Britain, 1 vol., 12 mo, 
cloth, price, $2.00 

‘* The first really popular and readable account of 
the literature of Ancient India to be found in our 
language. A well-made useful book.’’—The Ameri- 
can, Philadelphia, 

**An unpretentious but valuable work. The 
author, who is a member of the Philosophical So- 
= of Great Britain, gives a great deal of infor- 
mation not obtainable from any other volume. 
good introduction to Hindu literature.’’—New York 


Herald, 
HEGEL’S LOGIC. 


A k on the Genesis of the Categories of the 
ind. By William T. Harris, LL. D., , 
Commissioner of Education. 


Being Volume VIII in the series of Gribbs’ German 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 16 
mo, brown silk cloth, 436 pages, prite, $1.50 

‘** A wonderfully clear and comprehensive critical 
exposition of the most profound pee or logic 
of really the profoundest of German philosophers 
written by one who is achnowledged to be one of 
the most accomplished scholars and ablest students 
ef philosophy of the present day.’’—Boston Hi 


lome 
Journal, 


A DIGEST of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Prof. ALFRED H. WELSH, A.M. Large I2mo, 
384 pages, price $1.50. 

‘* We do not know of any other volume trom 
which an intelligent reader can so quickly get a 
combined and comprehensive view of English 
literature and history from the time of the Roman 
invasion down to the present half-century.’’—New 
York Herald, 


THE WOKLD ENERGY 


AND ITS SELF-CONSERVATION. 


By WILLIAM M. BRYANT, author of ** Philosophy 
of Art,’ ete. 15mo, cloth, price $1.50 
**It will be generally conceded that this work is 
one of the most able contributions to mental phil- 
osophy. No deep thinker can read it without great 
profit. and it ought to have a wide circulation in 
intelligent quarters.’’—The Imdependent, New York. 


SEMETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Showing the ultimate social and scientific outcome 
of original Christianity in its confilet with sur- 
viving ancient heathanism. By PHILIPC. FRIESE. 
‘2 mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

**The author has gone into his task with com 
mendable minuteness, and has presented a work 
fuil of sound information. It has an important 
bearing upon several of our current problems, and 
from this point of view it cnqnestionahly posse: ses 
awideinterest. Itis written in aclearand vigorous 
style.’’—The Publishers’ Circular, London, Eng. 


VITUS BERING. 
THE DISCOVERER OF BERING STRAIT. 


By Prerer LAURIDSEN, of the Royal Danish Geo- 
graphical Society. Translated by Prof.J.E.Olson 
of the University of Wisconsin, with an intro- 
duction by Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 


240 pages, with four maps, price $1.25. 


‘*A trustworthy account of a celebrated ex- 
plorer of whom the world has had but scant knowl- 
edge. The volume is one of marked interest, and 
especially so as attention is now so largely directed 
to the portion of the = with which his name 
is connected.’’—The Central Christian Advocate. 


*,* For Sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





highest workers for the good of man- 
kind. The mercantile element of his 
business is as necessary for his exist- 
ance as salary is to the professor, the 
teacher, the doctor or clergyman. His 
knowledge of the contents of the books 
he sells, their aims and purport, is 
likewise as essential as the knowledge 
of his subject for the teacher, or for 
the doctor the knowledge of the nature 
of the drugs which he prescribes.” 
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“THE RICHELIEU,’’ 


“To study where I well may dine.” 
—SHAK. 


It is conceded that this is the most 
complete, refined and home-like hotel 
in America. r 

*«The Richelieu,’’ on Michigan Ave- 
nue Boulevard, Chicago, composed, as 
it is, of two seperate and distinct 
buildings, fourteen feet apart, con- 
nected on each floor by a hall-way 
(making it an easy matter to pass 
from one building to the other, as oc- 
casion may requiré,) and each build- 
ing affording ready means of exit, in- 
dependent of the other, furnishes a 
protection to life, unequalled by any 
other hotel within our knowledge. 

We congratulate Mr. Bemis in hav- 
ing to so great a degree solved the 
problem of “ the greatest safety to life 
in case of fire.”’ 

But in addition to this, ‘‘The Riche- 
lieu’ is the most elegant and home- 
like hotel, and best ventilated hotel 
in this country, and its Cuisine is un- 
surpassed. 

The PrRIicES CHARGED FOR RooMs 
in this magnificent palace, are no high- 
er than are charged at many other ho- 
tels in the city not to be compared 
with the THE RICHELIEU for comfort 
and beauty, as the following schedule 

will show: 
PRICES CHARGED FOR ROOMS. 
Singleinside rooms, with Per Day 
perfect ventilation.... $2.00 
Single outside r’ms,with 


bath-room near....... $2.50 to 3.00 
Large single rooms, with 

bath-room ............ 4.00 to 5.00 
Large rooms, with 2 bds 

and bath-room........ 5.00 to 6.00 
Parlor, 1 bed-ro»m, with 

bath-room ............ 6.00 to 10.00 
Parlor, 2 bed-rooms, with 

OG POON So cei seek cs 12.00 to 15.00 





’ The Educational News of Philadel- 
phia says: ‘‘The educational journals 
were partially represented at the sup- 
erintendents meeting in Philadelphia 
by W.E. Sheldon of the National Jour- 
nal of Education; C. W. Bardeen of 
the School Bulletin of New York; 
State Superintendent Josiah Shinn of 
the Southern School Journal, Arkan- 
sas; Ex-Superintendent John Mac- 
Donald of the Western School Jour- 
nal, Kansas; State Superintendent W. 
W. Garrett of the Southwestern Jour- 
nal of Education, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Superintendent Aaron Gove of the 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, 
Colo., and A. N. Raub, of the Hduca- 
tional News. 





ARBOR DAY. 


The first Friday after the first Tues- 
coe J in April of each year is hereby 
tas Arbor Day for the State 
of Matearl, and all teachers, pupils 
and patrons are requested to o e 
the same in their respective school 
districts oe epereans the planting 
of trees, shrubbery, and flowers, —_ 
and around the school ground of 
districts. 


Cot. RoBERT INGERSOL- prefaced 
his late lecture on William Shakes- 

eare by paying a tender and just 
tribute to Lawrence Barrett. Col. 

Ingersol said: ‘‘The life of Lawrence 
Barrett was a success, because he 
honored himself and added glory to 
the stage. 

‘He did not seek for gain by pander- 
ing to the thoughtless, ignorant or 
base. He gave the drama in its high- 
estand mostserious form. He shunned 
the questionable, the vulgar and im- 
pure, and gave the intellectual, the 
pathetic, the manly and the tragic 

He did not stoop to conquer—he 
soared.’’ 

The Educational Advocate of Geor- 
gia says: ‘Could parents be induced 
to become interested in reading some 
journal devoted specially to educa- 
tional work, they would in many in- 
stances be ina position to give co-oper- 
ation to educational enterprises, where 
now they are not, from the simple 
fact that they are not in the line of 
thinking that pertains to the subject 
in hand. One difficulty experienced 
by parents wishing to read an educa- 
tional journal is, they contain so many 
technical subjects, pertaining to 
methods of teaching, ete —subjects 
that can be of interest only to teachers. 
This objection, however, does not ap- 
ply to all the journals. Among those 
that furnish subject matter or interest 
to the readers in general may be men- 
tioned the American Journal of Edu- 
cation of St. Louis, Mo. The reading 
for a year or two of such journals by 
parents would be productive of many 
good results in the co-operative work 
encumbent upon them.” 
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PLEASURE TRIPS. 

Mr. C. D. Richardson, of Mellville 
& Richardson, 28 Adelaid street, East 
Toronto, Canada, has been for some 
time perfecting arrangements to se- 
cure to the visiting teachers of 

THE N. E. ASSOCIATION, 
and their friends, cheap pleasure trips 
on lake, river and ocean, from Toron- 
to to Montreal, Quebec and Europe— 
passing through the tamous Thousand 
Islands, down the Lachine Rapids and 
under the great railway bridges span- 
ning the St. Lawrence River to New 
England, from Montreal the Central 
Vermont R. RF. is the direct line via 
8t. Albans, Burlington, Waterbury, 
Monetpilier and on down into the Val- 
ley of the Connecticut River and Long 
Island Sound via New London. 


For variety of sights, beautiful 
seenery and historic interest, this 
route is by far the finest on the Amer- 
ican Continent. 

Local boats to Montreal, thence by 
the well-known and popular Allan 
Line of Royal Mail Steamships, which 
are unsurpassed tor safety, speed and 
comfort. Superior accommodation by 
Second Cabin on this line. 

Passengers getting on at Montreal 
will have sufficient time in Quebec, 
which is the Gibraltar of America, to 
see the Citadel and other rare sights 











of this unique city. Tourists ticketed 
to all points in England, Ireland and 
Scotland; France, Germany, Italy, 
ete., Mr. C. D. Richardson, Secretary 
of Transportation Committee N. E. 
Association. 28 Adelaid street, East 
Toronto, Canada, will cheerfully give 
avy further information. 


THAT list of books advertised by 8S. 
C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, should 
command attention. We have never 
found the imprint of 8.C. Griggs & 
Co. on a poor book. 








The Walking Stick. This isa new 
addition to the number of works of French liter- 
ature which have been prepared for use in schools 
and colleges. The author, Alfred de Vigny, is 
one of the masters of French style, in fact, he is 
almost a classic. The story is a short tale. 

La canne de june, ou la Vre et la Mont ou Cap- 
itaine Renauld, par Alfred de Vigny, with notes 


M. A.; Boston,: D. C. Heath & Co. 
A little over a hundred pages in length, and 
purports to be the life of a captain in Napoleon’s 


not usually revealed in ordinary tales or histories. 
For pupils who have no historical knowledge, the 
narrative will seem rather dry. The notes by V. 


historical allusions, Besides this, there are two 


use of “7/ est,’? *‘c’est’”’ and “faire’’ with the infin- 
itive. The book will be an excellent aid to ac- 


interest students in the lower grades. 





of New York; an explanation of the feats of so- 


“mind-reading” is really muscle-reading; a com- 


number and variety of articles. 








‘* Take heed, ’ere summer comes,.”—SHAK. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern beeey 5. car Minnesota, Iowa 
and the two Dakotas, there are hun- 
dreds of charming localities pre-emi- 
nently fitted for summer homes, 
Among the following selected list are 
names familiar to many of our readers 
as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from 
the ‘‘busy marts of civilization” that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest roads in the northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


Oconomowoc, Wis. Clear Lake, Iowa. 
Minocqua, Wis. Lakes Okobo i, Ia. 
Waukesha, Wis. _— Lake, lowa. 
Palmyra, Wis, rontenac, Minn. 


Lakeside, Wis. Ortonville, Minn. 

Kilbourn City Wis. Prior Lake, Minn, 
(Dells of Wisconsin.) 

Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Madison Wis. 


Delavan, Wis. 
Pewaukee, Wis. 
Wausaukee, Wis. 
Marquette, Mich. 


ee Wis. 
Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
Ontonagon, Mich. 
Mackinaw, Mich, 


any eoupon ticket 
stamp for 
folder, to Geo. H. Heaffor 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Iil. 








quiring a good French style, but it 1s not likely to 


The April number of The Forum 
will contain an important study of the problem of 
poverty in great cities, by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 


ED on all BOOKS. Music 
bb Ah eet to or. of 
the READERS UNION, JouRNAL the 
new literary magazine. One Dollar 
peryerr. Unexcelled Premium List 


and TermstoAgents. Sample copy 


free. Readers Union Publishing Co., Lansing, Mich. 





Talleyrand Memoirs. The first vol- 
ume of the much talked of “Talleyrand Memoirs” 
will be ready in a few days for the press of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This volume will contain the 
clever introduction by Whitelaw Reid, a prefatory 
paper on Talleyrand by the Duc de Broglie, some 
pages of fac-simile manuscript, and four of the 
portraits. The second volume will follow ina 
week ortwo. The publishers are receiving large 
advance orders for the complete work in five vol- 
umes, but the volumes are also sold separately. 
The Forum Publishing Co., N, Y. 


LOW RATES. 








To the Winter Resorts of Texas, 
Mexico and Calfornia. 

Until April 30th, 1891, round trip excursion tick- 

ets will be on sale daily by the Missouri, Kansas 

and Texas Railway, at very low rates, to the fol- 

lowing Winter Tourist points: Austin, San An- 


and grammatical appendices by V. J. T. Spiers, | tonio, Corpus Christi, Lampasas, Rockport, Gal- 


veston and El] Paso, Texas, and Deming, New 
Mexico, 
These tickets have a transit limit of 30 days in 


army. For pupils who have some knowledge of | each direction with a final limit for return to June 
history and an interest in the period of the First | 1st, 1891, and are good to stop off at all intermedi- 
Empire, the narrative will be very interesting, as} ate points south of Clinton, Mo., Paola or Junc- 
it brings out some sides of Napoleon’s character|tion City, Kansas, within the transit limit of 


tickets. 
In addition to this, the M. K. & T. Ry. will sell 
daily, round trip excursion tickets to the principal 


J. T. Spiers are most excellent, explaining al||tourist points of Mexico and California, These 
idiomatic expressions and also clearing up all] tickets are good six months from date of sale. 


For tickets, routes, rates and particulars call on 


very excellent appendices explaining very fully the | or address nearest railroad ticket agent, or 


GASTON MESLIER, 
Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agt., 
Sedalia, Mo. 





THE “BANNER ROUTE.” 


“The spirit of the time shall teach me at 
—SHAK, 


The great Wabash Railroad is not 





called mind-readers, by Prof. Chas, Gatchell, of only the shortest line, but their splen- 
the University of Michigan, who shows that 


did equipment is such that they make 


parison of railway rates in the United States and|® half day the quickest time from St. 


other countries, to ascertain whether our rates are Louis to Toronto, and from ali other 
really high, together with more than the usual : 


points, too. Solid vestibule trains 
with sleeping ears, reclining chair 


A CHOICE LIST OF SUMMER RESORTS, | ©@rs and dining cars, will run solid, 


from St. Louis to Toronto, via The 
Canadian Pacific R. R. 


From Chicago, two daily trains to 
Toronto, without change of any class. 
From Kansas City and Omaha, via 
St. Louis union depot to Toronto 
without change via The Canadian 
Pacific R. R. 


Parties of thirty or more taken 
through without change. 
be the quick, Lge 
to the meeting of the 
onto in July. 


This will 
avorite route - 
. E. A. at Tor- 





THROUGH PULLMAN 


as 
1 ad 


way, and Milwaukee & Northern 
lroad : 


Tomahawk Lakes, Wis. Lake Minnetonka, Minn 


ST. LOUIS, DENVE 
ENNE, OGDON AN 
LAKE CITY, VIA MISSOURI 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


This is the only through car line 
between the above points, and makes 
the trip in 67 hours Ticket offices 


bb emtne ditg gg 102 North Fourth Street and Union 
Big Stone Lake, S. Dak Depot. 


THE Central Vermont R R. is the 
direct senic lineover theGreen Mount- 





For detailed information apply to|ains to Vermont, New Hampshire, 

ent, or send 
free illustrated tourist 
General |: 


Massachusetts and Connecticut. 





It is none too early to begin to talk 
up the matter and getall the necessary 


THe Great Wabash is the Banner|jarrangements perfected for a e 
Route to Toronto, Canada, for the|delegation and a pleasant trip to To- 
meeting of the N E, A. via the Cana-|ronto, Canada, at the meeting of the 
dian PacificR. R 


N. E. A. in July next. 
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SEND FOR CAT..LOGUE. 


Estey & Camp, 
916 Olive St., St. Louis 





TALKING ABOUT MEMPHIS. 





The Chicago of theSouth. The tide 
of travel between St. Louis and Mem- 
phis is now turned to the Cairo Short 
Line and Illinois Central Route Their 
new train leaving St. Louis at 8:30 p. 
m. daily, reaches Memphis at 8:40 a. 
m. next day, only twelve hours on the 
road; one hour ahead of all other 
lines. No vexatious ferry transfers 
via this route. Pullman buffet sleep- 
ersand parlor coaches run through. 
Ticket offices 217 North Fourth St 
and Union Depot. 





The Whole Train Goes Through. 


The Hot Sorte thain leaving St. Louis Uuion 
Depot via Iron Mountain Route at 8:20 p.m. is now 
running through solid to Hot Springs, Ark., includ- 
ing baggage car, coaches and sleepers without 
change of any class. Ticket offices: 102 N. Fourth 
Street and Union Depot. 




















The Great Popular Route from 
8T. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan - 


sas Oi 
Pullman Palace sleeping-cars 


Union —_ 
‘man Parlor buffet cars, Palace dining-cars 


daorton Reclining-Chair Oars, without extrs 


See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 


O. H. Cuaprg.y, J. OmARLTon, 


General Manager. Gen’) Pass. & Tkt. Ag: 


CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West.Pass. Agt., 


J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt.. 


216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and all points West. Oonnecting in T 


We herewith present you | 

the valuable notice that tien 
only first-class Sewing Machines 
FLDREDG celebrated 

' ELDREDGE DIAMOND 
AN SINGER 

E extremely “*} at ail in unoc- 

cupied territory. Sent on trial if desired. Pro- 

tection to g: dealers. Circulars and informa- 

tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 

1317 and {319 North Market Street, 

6-22 mention this paper ST. LOUIS. MO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 



















IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIA IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
87. LOUIS, MO. 








THE GREAT WABASH ROUTE. 





** Speak of me as I am.”’ 
—SHAK. 


This has come to be “The Banner 
Route,’’ with its splendid track, safety- 
speed and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


DIRECT TO 

CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 

with Through Sleeping Cars via Niag- 
ara Falls to Grand Central Station 
New York, and to Boston through 
Hoosac Tunnel. Palace Dining Cars 
on Chicago, New York and ton 


rains. 
“The Banner Route, also runs 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS DIRECT TO 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, 
Council Btufts, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Des Moines, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis without change 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats free, on all th h trains. 
St. Louis Ticket ces: 8. E. Cor- 





THE Course CompPLeTEeD. 


The publication of ‘‘ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR ”’ marks the completion of ‘* Maxwell’s English Course,’’ 
a three-book series of English Grammar Consisting of 


Primary Lessons in Language and Composition, 144 pages, 30 cts. 
Introductory Lessons in English Grammar, 154 pages, 40 cls. 
Advanced Lessons in English Grammar, 327 pages, 60 cls. . 


Many grammars have been published since that of Lindley Murray, 
and many methods of presenting the subject have been advanced, but 
few have proven wholly satisfactory ; on the contrary, the majority have 
been far from it. Experience has demonstrated the impossibility of de- 
veloping the ability to speak and write the English language with pro- 
priety’’ by teaching grammatical rules and definitions merely, and the 
equal impossibility of successfully cultivating this power by means of the 
language lesson alone. Dr. Maxwell, realizing these facts, presents in 
his series a happy blending of the language lesson with technical gram- 
mar. The pupil is not kept back from the exercise—so pleasant and 
profitable—of using the knowledge he is acquiring until he has mastered 
the anatomy of the grammarian, nor is he started on a course of language 
lessons without a system and sequence laid down by the science of 
grammar. 


** ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR ”’ is de- 
signed for use in the last two years of the Grammar School or as a full 
High School course, and it embraces all the theory and practice necessary 
for those grades. Its merits may be summed up briefly: It is clear, 
full, judicious, sufficiently conservative in its treatment of old authorities, 
and yet ready to adopt new definitions and new forms when the innova- 
tion is a real improvement. One chapter is devoted to word-formation 
or derivation, thus restoring word analysis to its prorer place as a depart- 
ment of grammar. 

Specimen coptes will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
Correspondence in reference to the examination and introduction 
of this work is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 


806 and 808 Broadway, NEW YORK. 137 Walaut St., CINCINNATI. 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAG J. 


Each month FASHION AND FANCY 
presents a handsome plate di- 
rect from Paris. 

Also, 8 pages of Black-and- 

White cuts, designed for us in 
Paris and reproduced by our 
Y), artists. 
Also, on Dits about Women, 
Social Fancies, Society Causerie, 
Descriptions la Mode, Household 
Matters, Special correspondence 
from Society Centers, etc., etc. 

Literary Specialties will in- 
clude Translations for FAsHIoN 


AND Fancy from the Gaelic of 





the Early Centuries, (Irish) from 


the Current Choice French, German 


and other standard tongues, both 
living and dead. 

Any teacher who sends this advertisement before May 1 need send 
but $2.50 in cash besides, for a year’s subscription ; otherwise $3 a year. 
For 10 cents additional the zovel novel, ‘‘The Story of Charity’’ will be 


sent as premium. 





ner Broadway and OliveSt.and Union 
Depot. 





MRS. ROSA K. WALEKEK , 
MISS HEARTWELL-MAGRATH, ' Editors. A. H,. ST. CLAIR, Business Man’gr. 
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